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EDITORIAL 


os following letter from Mr. T. W. A. Donald, 
of Edinburgh, supplies such a valuable footnote 
to my remarks in the January editorial in reply to 
what I thought was an unfair criticism of the recording 
companies by The Times, that I hasten to give readers 
an opportunity to read it. 


I had hoped that someone else might have raised the 
question of Tovey’s ’cello concerto with you in this month’s 
GRAMOPHONE, but as they have not perhaps you will not 
mind if I suggest that you have quite unwittingly done 
The Times an injustice. The performance being discussed 
was not the first—that occurred some two years ago, 
naturally with the Reid Orchestra, in Edinburgh. Alone 
of English papers, The Times sent its critic, Dr. Colles, to 
Edinburgh for the performance. He attended the morning 
and afternoon rehearsals and the concert at night, and on 
the basis of these three hearings, wrote an exhaustive 
review which extended to a column of The Times—no 
small tribute—in which he discussed the work fully, and 
gave his opinions for regarding it as a most important 
addition to the ’cellos’ scanty repertoire. Further, the 
work was performed again by Casals-Tovey on two con- 
secutive nights at the Courtauld-Sargent concerts shortly 
afterwards and again a very full appreciation was given. 
Your attack on the phrase “ grave sincerity ’’ was, I think, 
unjust as that does represent the prevailing mood of the 
music, and as regular readers of The Times would already 
have had the chance of studying Dr. Colles’ reactions to 
the work and would know that the phrase was not merely 
“critical camouflage,” but a convenient summing-up of 
what had already been discussed at length on two occasions. 

With diffidence, I suggest you have missed the point of 
the extract you quote. The writer himself says that, 
“obviously, it will be long before the music lover finds 
himself in that position.” To my mind the writer was 
merely suggesting that when a work by a great man like 
Tovey had been before the public for nearly three years, 
that when a great artist like Casals had championed it 
resolutely during that time and had described it as “ the 
concerto Brahms failed to write,” that it was a pity there 
wasn’t even one record of it. And bearing in mind H.M.V’s 
publication of the Shoshatovitch Symphony before it had 
been played here and e.g. the Gurre-lieder album, and 
some of the other ventures in that line, it doesn’t seem an 
unreasonable complaint! However, with the companies 
turning to Vaughan-Williams and Walton it does seem that 


a more adventurous spirit is at work, and perhaps we may 
A 


get the Tovey yet. I for one hope so. Even more, I hope 
some Company will get him to record before it is too late 
—he really is one of the greatest interpretive artists 
living. His playing of Bach and Beethoven is an artistic 
experience which it is a privilege to enjoy in Edinburgh, 
and I wish there were some way of preserving it. So far 
as I know his N.G.S. records are the only souvenirs we 
have and it would be fine to have his serenely beautiful 
reading of the G major Beethoven concerto preserved for 
posterity. But he is so unassuming a man that I suppose 
his fame as a pianist is only local. 

I have wandered a bit, I’m afraid, but I ask you to 
believe that I write in no unfriendly spirit and that my 
criticisms are sincerely made in the belief that you were 
misled by the article in question, into thinking it was 
something different from what it was. To turn to more 
pleasant subjects, may I hope that your pen will long 
continue to flourish in THE GRAMOPHONE, and that the 
paper itself will go on from strength to strength. With 
a big Cascade machine and a large library of records, the 
gramophone is one of my chief delights and the first of the 
month is a red-letter day for me—even if your Editorial 
does sometimes upset my cherished beliefs and make me 
long to be within arguing reach of you! 


I regret that in being misled myself by the article 
in The Times, I misled readers into supposing that this 
was the first performance of Tovey’s violoncello 
Concerto, but I must insist that the reflection the 
article seemed to cast upon the initiative of the record- 
ing companies was unjust. The villains of the piece 
are the public who will not rally round any artistic 
experiments in which the recording companies indulge. 
And by that public I do not mean the general public, 
but the public which has the money and which claims 
to have the taste to support art. As matters stand, it 
is a financial impossibility for the recording companies 
to do more than they are doing at present in the way 
of putting quasi-novel compositions in reach of 
amateurs. You see the trouble is that the pleasant 
surprise never happens. Mr. Ecstatovich’s double-bass 
concerto which has been asked for over a period of 
ten years by devotees of Mr. Ecstatovich, is finally in 
a moment of wild optimism recorded by the Volumbia- 
phone Company and issued on five raw-sienna discs, 
at the popular price of 4s. each, Looking through 
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back numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE the musical 
advisers of the Volumbiaphone Company had been 
led to suppose that all over the world a recording of 
Ecstatovich’s double bass concerto was the last thought 
before sleep and the first thought on waking of hundreds 
of musical amateurs. But when Ecstatovich’s double- 
bass concerto finally appears in recorded form not 
enough albums of it are sold to pay the cost of one 
recording session. It is not too much to say that the 
sole residuary legatee of these rash bequests by the 
recording companies is radio. 


Mention of radio reminds me that for some time 
past now the B.B.C. when broadcasting records has 
not mentioned what recording company is responsible 
for them. I think that the enumeration of the figure 
mileage attached to every record is reasonably omitted, 
but I think that to leave out the name of the make and 
the label colour which tells listeners what they may 
expect to pay if they desire to acquire these records 
for themselves, is unfair to the public. I say nothing 
about the recording companies because they have 
presumably made their own arrangements with the 
B.B.C., and if they forgot to stipulate for the mention 
of make and price when broadcasting, that is their 
funeral. I am concerned with the listeners’ point of 
view. The B.B.C. should remember that thousands 
of their listeners—I might say millions—do not live 
within easy reach of information, and that in the 
matter of obtaining information for itself the general 
public is as helpless as baby in arms. Never a mail 
reaches me but I find at least a couple of letters from 
strangers asking me questions which could be answered 
by any local bookseller or tourists’ bureau or nursery 
gardener, or any other ordinary channel for the 
various kinds of knowledge I am supposed to possess. 
Furthermore, such correspondents have such confidence 
in the General Post Office, that England or London 
or Scotland is considered near enough to my exact 
address to find me. This general vagueness about 
detail is inevitable in a time like ours so crowded with 
easy entertainment, and I do feel strongly that the 
B.B.C. should encourage listeners not to be lazy and 
take too much for granted. It owes so much to the 
gramophone that it should remember its responsibilities 
towards the gramophone. Even if the announcer omits 
the name of the make surely that is: no reason for 
omitting it from the programmes of the Radio Times, 


where the number and price might advantageously 
be added. 


And now a few more words about Mr. Donald’s 
excellent letter. Nobody has a greater regard and 
admiration for Sir Donald Tovey’s musical genius 
than myself. Whether as a composer, interpreter or 
critic he is an outstanding figure in contemporary 
British music, and by inviting him to record for the 
National Gramophonic Society we gave practical 
evidence of it. It seems to me that the right man to 
get the Violoncello Concerto recorded is Senor Casals. 
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If he expressed a strong desire to give permanence to 
his interpretation of this work I fancy the powers that 
be of His Master’s Voice would not stand in the way, 
and I most earnestly hope he will be successful. 

I first met Tovey in the summer of 1903 or 1904 in 
the room of a musical friend of mine at Magdalen, 
who was killed in the War. As I remember, Christopher 
Stone was at the same lunch, one of those Oxford 
Eights Week lunches of salmon mayonnaise and hock 
cup. Our host had a mischievous disposition, and 
nothing delighted him better than to assemble at one 
of these entertainments what may be called a mixed 
bag of guests. In those days Tovey who had been down 
from Balliol some five years and was round about 
27 or 28 years of age, looked in that mixed company 
of blues and hunting men and fashionable young 
bloods rather like a startled deer. In the middle of 
chatter about the prospects of the College making 
a bump that evening in the First Division, Tovey 
would float down to earth from colloquies with Saint 
Cecilia and address to his host what, had the phrase 
been current then, we should have called some high- 
brow remark about music, in that echoing unearthly 
voice, his great eyes rolling like one of Plato’s poets 
in a dithyrambic ecstasy. The blues and the hunting 
men and the fashionable young bloods stared at him 
in amazement, for he was something outside their 
limited range of experience. After lunch Tovey 
played to us, and the company gradually broke up. 
Among the last to leave were myself and a fashionable 
young friend of mine. When we rose to go, announcing 
that we were going down to the river to see the Second 
Division races rowed, to our consternation Tovey said 
he had an appointment to meet somebody on the 
Balliol barge and would walk along with us. There 
was nothing for it but to express appreciation of his 
company and set out. Just before we turned out of 
the High to our horror he snatched off his cap and 
tossing back his hair began to conduct an imaginary 
orchestra, humming loudly the music he was conducting. 
The agonies that W. and I endured as smart 
friends and acquaintances of ours with beautiful 
sisters and cousins dressed in their flimsiest muslin 
frocks and floppiest large summer hats, turned round 
to grin at us, were unspeakable. We felt exactly like 
Mr. John Smauker when Sam Weller began to whistle, 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Weller,” said Mr. John 
Smauker, agonized at the exceedingly ungenteel 
sound, “ will you take my arm?” 

** Thankee, you’re wery good, but I won’t deprive 
you of it,” replied Sam . . . and whistled far louder 
than before. 

W and I did not offer Tovey our arms, for 
that would have made us more conspicuous than ever ; 
but we tried hard to distract the enraptured musician 
by pointing out to him various features of the Oxford 
landscape. Nothing was any use. All the way along 
the crowded path to the barges he went on conducting 
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that ghostly symphony, and when from time to time 
with a wild upward sweep of his baton he would nearly 
conduct some passing young woman’s hat right off 
her head, W and I could have plunged into the 
river with mortification. How glad we were when we 
reached the Balliol barge, and this eccentric musician 
relieved us of the responsibility of his company. And 
how little I thought then that one day this episode 
would be transformed by time into a pleasurable 
memory of a great man. 


I want to call the attention of readers to some 
records made of Madame Blanche Marchesi’s voice. 
Some are re-recorded from original records made in 
1g06. Others are fresh recordings of this wonderful 
veteran and superlative teacher. Here is the very 
perfection of style and of the art which conceals art. 
I notice in listening in nowadays that the quality of 
English singing is deteriorating as steadily as the 
quality of English speaking among young women. 
I wish some of them could be persuaded to study 
records like these and try to learn from them how 
English should be sung. They might at the same time 
real Mr. Drew’s book, which I was writing about last 
month. The trouble of surrendering to the second-best 
and the third-best is that the public get so used to the 
second-best and the third-best that they cease to 
demand the best. And the trouble with the young 
English singers and actresses is that hearing the 
second-best admired and finding it easier to imitate 
than the best they remain self-complacent about their 
own performances. 

I am not going to write anything about recent 
records this month because my mind is too intensely 
pre-occupied on a book I am writing to allow me to 
give them the attention required ; but I must mention 
one vocal record, and that is a red ten-inch H.M.V. 
of Karl Erb singing Schumann’s Mondnacht and Der 
Nussbaum, beautifully accompanied by Bruno Seidler- 
Winkler. These two songs, which would both be on 
any list I made of the world’s twelve most lovely songs, 
are sung here by the veteran German tenor so ex- 
quisitely that I feel I never want to hear them sung 
again by anybody else. Do not miss this record. 
And talking about the world’s lovely songs reminds 
me that we never had a competition to establish what 
our readers think they are. So will those who desire 
to win six vocal discs of their own choice send a list 
of what they consider the twelve most beautiful songs 
they know, and the winner will be decided in the 
usual way. I notice that in these lists some com- 
petitors think they will stand a better chance of winning 
if they mention what they think are other people’s 
favourite songs. Let me assure them that this in my 
experience never helps to spot the winning list. Com- 
plete sincerity is the safest policy. Entries should reach 
the office at THE GRAMOPHONE, marked Soncs on the 
outside of the envelope, by the roth of April. 


ComPpTOoN MACKENZIE. 
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MONTEVERDI 


O most music lovers the name of Monteverdi is like a land- 

mark they frequently pass but never come into contact with, 
and opportunities of hearing his music are as rare as a secluded 
spot to a goldfish, H.M.V., however, have issued an album, 
which enables this genius to step down from his pedestal in 
musical history on to the stage of living music. It consists of 
Selected Works under the direction of Nadia Boulanger, 
DB5038—42. 

Monteverdi was born at Cremona, Italy, in 1567, of poor 
parents. He soon displayed a love of music and became skilled 
upon the viola, which he was engaged to play in the private 
orchestra of the Duke of Mantua. Ingegneri, the ducal music 
director, taught him counterpoint and composition. At seven- 
teen, he issued some Canzonettas for 3 Voices. Monteverdi enjoyed 
personal relations with the ducal family and his duties mvolved 
the production of music for chamber concerts, ballets, divertisse- 
ments and the church. His first book of Madrigals, for which form 
of composition he is famous, was published in 1587 and several 
other books followed it throughout his career. Certain original 
features of style in his third book incurred the criticism of a certain 
Canon Artusi and Monteverdi, in a later reply, laid it down that 
“harmony is the lady of the words ” (signora della orazione), 
meaning that the music should reflect the dramatic needs of the 
text (compare Dargomuijzsky and Moussorgsky). He succeeded 
Ingegneri as director when the latter died in 1603. Previously, 
a body of music lovers, known as the Florentine Amateurs 
(Giovanni Bardi, poet and musician, the poet Rinuccini and the 
composers Emilio del Cavaliere, Vincenzo Galilei, Caccini and 
Jacopo Peri), had been experimenting with dramatic declamation 
in music based on the Greek drama. Peri, possibly with Caccini, 
produced in 1597 music for Rinuccini’s “ Dafne ” and in 1600 a 
further work, “‘ Euridice ”’ was composed by Peri. Monteverdi, 
who is entitled to the title of ‘‘ Father of Opera,” synthesized 
and developed the work of these enthusiasts and in 1607 produced 
his masterpiece ‘‘ Orfeo,’ in which recitative predominates, 
but the germ of the aria exists in passages of sustained melody 
and the orchestra is employed on a scale hitherto unknown; 
there are also striking harmonic innovations. In 1613, at the 
height of his powers, Monteverdi was appointed choirmaster 
at St. Mark’s, Venice, where he remained till his death. 1614 
saw the Sixth Book of Madrigals, and he continued to produce 
church music, operas and other works, including the famous 
Combatimento di Tancredi e Clorinda (1624), in which work the 
first notable use of pizzicato and tremolo is made. In 1642, in his 
seventy-fifth year, he produced his last opera, “ L’Incoronzaione 
de Poppea.”’ While living in Mantua, Monteverdi had married 
and his happy union produced two sons: when his wife died he 
entered the church. In person he was “ tall, rather meagre in 
figure and serious, perhaps even ascetic, in face.” He died in 
1643 after a short illness. 


Monteverdi’s work made opera popular: he increased the 
importance given to the solo voice, powerfully developed the 
role of the orchestra, introduced daring harmonies, which sound 
quite modern to-day, and his music possesses a dignity and 
poetic beauty which place it on the plane of greatness. 


The album referred to gives extracts from the various Books 
of Madrigals and every music lover, who aspires to make his 
record collection representative, should include all or, at least, 
some of these beautiful records. No music could make a greater 
appeal, in tragic force and sublimeness of feeling, than the 
moving Hor che’l ciel e la terra (DB5038) and the despairing 
Lasciatemi morire, or the inexpressibly delightful Zeffro Torna 
(DB5039), with its Arcadian simplicity and joyousness, this 
also has a noble lament or the wonderful and gay Chiome d’oro 
(DB5040). The rest of the album is equally striking and any of 
the records will enrich any collection, and introduce the possessor 
to one of the unfamiliar giants of music. 

RicHarp Hott 
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News from America 


Victor have issued, the complete recording of St. Matthew’s 
Passion, conducted by Koussevitsky. And while Kathleen Long 
was in the States she recorded for Musicraft Mozart’s Variations 
and two Sonctas, K.282, K.283. 

Gamut Records have issued nine songs of Moussorgsky, Sunless 
Cycle, Pride, King Saul, Ballade sung in Russian by Moshe Rudinow 
who is chief cantor of Temple Emanu-El in New York City. 


Suzanne Bloch the lute player has recorded some works of 


John Dowland, Pavans, Galiards and Almands, with the New 
York Simfonietta, conducted by Max Goberman for the Timely 


Recording Company. 


The Curlew 


Andre Mangeot’s 5.45 smoking 
conerts which take place on the first 
Monday of the month at Wigmore 
Hall, have become a feature of 
London’s musical life. On the 7th of 
this month Peter Warlock’s ‘““Curlew” 
will be performed, John Goss singing 
the part taken by John Armstrong 
when it was recorded by the National 
Gramophone Society. On that occa- 
sion, Constant Lambert got together 
the players for this work, and con- 
ducted it—the records are still avail- 
able at this office—numbers 163-5. 


Eileen Joyce 

This month Parlophone have issued 
a record of Miss Joyce playing two of 
Rachmaninoff’s Preludes, which are 
to be included in a recital she is giving 
at the Wigmore Hall on March 14th. 


A.R. 


Our reviewer, “ A.R.”? has been 
ordered a month’s complete rest and 
we hope that the bracing air of the East coast will send him 
back to us completely restored in health, to tackle the April 
records with his accustomed zest and acumen. 


Casals and Szell 


First Records of the Dvorak ’Cello Concerto 


The following is an extract from a letter received from Mr. 
F. W. Gaisberg, which we feel sure will interest readers: 

‘* These records were made the day after a very successful 
concert, in which the Dvorak Concerto appeared as the principal 
item. Pau Casals had flown directly from Barcelona to Prague 
via Paris, for this event. He was still under the emotional strain 
of the terrible experiences of the Spanish Revolution and the 
hardships to which he and his family were subjected. Notwith- 
standing this, he heroically carried out a most wonderful concert 
and spent the whole of the next day recording this Concerto. 
He literally collapsed after finishing the last record. 

** He first heard the records two months afterwards, when he 
came to London for a Queen’s Hall concert with the B.B.C. His 
verdict was that they were magnificent and he was extremely 
satisfied and grateful for the wonderful results. When Georg 
Szell heard these records he also expressed the same high praise. 
Later on, the records were played to Mr. Jan Masaryk the 
Czechish Minister in London, who was carried away with their 
beauty. There is no doubt that these records are an historic 
achievement and do great credit to the Gramophone Company. 


“Each masterpiece which is recorded by this, the greatest 
cellist of all times, is laying up a rich inheritance for future 
generations. We only hope that these records will all find their 
way into the archives of some museum, together with the records 
of other great interpretative artists of the calibre of Toscanini, 
Kreisler, etc. In the past, irreparable opportunities have been 
lost and no adequate representation of their art exists in recorded 
form. To quote a few instances, among the great conductors there 
is Nikisch and Mahler, pianists Busoni and Hans von Bulow, 
violinists Sarasate and Joachim. Many singers of the golden days 
of vocal art will never come again.” 


The B.I.A.E. Report 


Owing to lack of space the first 
part of the Interim Report of the 
British Institute of Adult Education 
which we are reprinting will be held 
over until next month. 


“The Amateur Musician ’’ 


A quarterly magazine for music- 
lovers edited by Elizabeth W. Voss 
and Edgar H. Hunt, proves, if proof 
were needed, that the amateur move- 
ment is very much alive, fostered, 
without doubt, by radio and gramo- 
phone. 

Though home ballad-singing has 
fortunately died an honourable death 
and been laid to rest, one hopes, for 
ever, choirs, orchestras and chamber- 
music clubs abound. ‘‘ The Amateur 
Musician’ admirably supplies all 
that an enthusiast could desire, and 
should be in every home where 
music is made. 6d. (or 2/6 annually) 
from 13, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, W. C. 2. 


Vladimir Rosing 

An interesting feature of the new 
album of Russian songs sung by Rosing, is the accompanying 
booklet which contains not only a word-for-word English trans- 
lation, but the phonetic Russian pronunciation as well. For 
these, with an excellent foreword Richard Holt is responsible. 


A Symphony in Ebury Street 


Mention was made here the other month of the projects to buy 


Handel’s house in Brook Street, Mayfair. Now the L.C.C. is 
to put a plaque on 182, Ebury Street where Mozart composed 
his first symphony. It was in 1764 that Mozart and his sister 
came to England. He was then 8 years old and wrote 
music largely because his father’s illness prevented him 
from playing. 


Double Harness 


Nikitina, the ballet dancer, who we reported was forsaking 
ballet for Opera and who was seen in the De Basil Ballet last 
year, is now réady for the boards. She is to tour Italy in Rigoletto, 
Lucia and Il Barbiere, before appearing at Covent Garden. In 
her own own words ‘‘I am now the finished article.’’ But 
Nikitina will still dance and is looking forward to both sing- 
ing and dancing the chief part in Cog d’Or. This has never 
been done before by the same person. In an interview, Nik- 
itina related how she often sang English ballads. The song 
was Low, hear the gentle lark | 
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A. GRETCHANINOV 


by NICOLAI NADEJINE 


1. Fee lex... 

T is only a hundred years ago since Russia was definitely put 

on the musical map of Europe. For its first great composer, 
Glinka, was born in 1804 and was not heard of in Europe until 
1837. 

Then, one after another, in a quick succession, have appeared 
Dargomigsky, the two Rubinsteins, Balakirev, Cui, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Borodin, Tchaikovsky, Arensky, Taneev, Glasounov 
and Rachmaninoff, to mention only the most universally 
recognised amongst them. 

In less than sixty years these typical Russian country gentlemen, 
the Guards officers on half-pay, the Captains retired from the 
Imperial Navy and the Generals, lecturing in the military 
academies on the fortification and organic chemistry, built up 
on Russian soil, bursting with the untold riches of the native 
melodies, the imposing edifice of Russian School of Music. 

None of them took his melody making too seriously; they all 
were rather indolent and dreamy semi-orientals, fond of good 
poetry, German philosophy, endless Russian discussions and 
revelries, only too much devoted to fire-water like vodka, 
good champagne and proverbial caviare, but their devotion to 
music was far above all their other hobbies and idiosyncrasies. 

They did not play cricket in Russia nor did they ever row a 
boat on the Volga, and though occasionally they killed a bear 
and hunted a fox, the writing of music was never considered an 
“unhealthy occupation,” which would degrade a young man in 
the opinion of his elders and his contemporaries. 

The Russian equivalent to a rowing Oxford blue was a dashing 
cavalry officer conducting his regiment’s orchestra in a perform- 
ance of his own suite. 

The Imperial Court was far from being indifferent to music. 

I remember well my teacher Antonio Cottogni, a great baritone, 
who taught in his time Jean de Reszke, Battistini, Ruffo, Lauri 
Volpi and scores of others, telling me how nervous he felt when, 
summoned one day to appear at a command concert in the 
Winter Palace, he found out that he was going to have as a fellow- 
performer, His Imperial Majesty Alexander III, who was very 
fond of playing the trumpet. 

How difficult it must have been for one who knew something 
of the unbearable stiffness of official Russia to visualise the bulky 
frame of the Russian Czar placed on the concert platform in an 
attitude not unlike that of ‘‘ Cornet Player ” in that hilarious 
work by Belcher, J Dreamt that I Dwelt in Marble Halls. 

2. The Scythian Invasion 

Yes, this now almost apocryphal country, the pre-revolution 
Russia, was uncannily devoted to music. So it was small wonder, 
that when Diaghilev started on his first campaign, he swept over 
Europe, and, Attila-like carried everything before him. 

He established his headquarters in Paris, and from there his 
hordes of composers, singers, dancers and stage decorators 
assaulted London. 

: And London, which never before hailed an invader, was at 
is feet. 

The names of Benois, Bakst, Moussorgsky, Borodine, Rimsky, 
Stravinsky, Nijinsky and Pavlova became the names to conjure 
with and to be memorized by every self-respecting Mayfair hostess. 

England, then only just beginning its painful recovery from the 
esthetic inertia of the Victorian era, was bewildered, deafened 
and blinded by the polyphonic and polychrome extravaganzas of 
its Scythian invaders. 

London became ashamed of its ages-long devotion to 
Because and King Charles and Roses of Picardy. Korsakov’s Chanson 
Hindou became as Drink to Me Only; Tchaikovsky’s 1812 was 
played by the military bands in the place of the selections from 
Yeomen of the Guard and Pirates of Penzance; Rosing was proclaimed 
a singer as great as Chaliapin and introduced to his audiences 
the best songs of Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff and Gretchaninov. 
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A. Gretchaninov 


Scriabin’s ‘‘ Poéme d’extase ” was acclaimed as the greatest 
masterpiece since “ Parsifal ” was first performed, and Diaghilev 
went on performing his conjuring tricks season after season, 
hypnotising his audiences into a state of perpetual esthetic coma. 


3. Sic Transit Gloria 

Then, suddenly, without any warning, without any obvious 
reason, the fata Morgana lifted, the Russians evacuated the concert 
platforms, their names disappeared from the programmes, the 
critics became bored with the bysanthinism of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
the freudian complexes of Tchaikovsky and surrealistic formalism 
of Stravinsky, and the barbaric invaders of twenty-five years ago 
went the way of all invaders—they disappeared into the thin air 
of gloomy English skies. 

The terrifying mountain of Russian influence produced a sur- 
prisingly tame mouse: the everlasting tunes of Black Eyes and 
Volga Boatmen, and a few Balalaika players still struggling with 
their twittering instruments in regular intervals on the less 
ambitious of the wireless programmes. 

And that is the reason why one of the greatest living composers 
—Gretchaninov—is known in this country only as the author of 
the Dreary Steppe and Lullaby. When I mentioned to a very well- 
known musical critic my intention to write about Gretchaninov 
he was surprised to hear that Gretchaninov was still alive, and 
then: ‘“ But had he ever written anything besides the Dreary 
Steppe?” For apparently everybody takes Gretchaninov for 
a rather diminutive star in the brilliant constellation of Balakirev, 
Rimsky and Cui. 


4. A Neglected Genius 
Born twenty years after Rimsky-Korsakov, he is ten years older 
than Rachmaninoff, and to-day, after the death of Glasounov, is 
the only survival of the dazzling galaxy of Russian composers of 
the last decades of the nineteenth century. 
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He wrote 300 songs, two grand operas, five symphonies, three 
oratorios, endless pieces for the piano, the very best of modern 
church music, and when he comes to this country to play at 
Tatiana Makushina’s wireless recitals dedicated to his own work 
nobody even amongst the B.B.C.’s officials realises, that the man, 
who is so unobtrusively mentioned in the Radio Times’ programmes 
as “‘ Composer at the piano ”’ is not the dead author of the Dreary 
Steppe but a surprisingly alive creator of some of the best music 
of modern times. 

In his autobiography, published in Paris, Alexander Gretchan- 
inov tells us the story of his life with a touching sincerity and an 
unassumed modesty. 


5. Gretchaninov’s Childhood 


One of eleven children of a small Moscow shopkeeper and his 
illiterate wife, Gretchaninov never had the advantage of high 
rank, an exclusive education and congenial surroundings to 
make hs way to Parnassus easy. 

Russian society was only too class-conscious and he was—for 
all practical purposes—an outsider in the eyes of the great patrons 
of music, who were accustomed to look upon music-making as a 
hobby reserved exclusively for such obvious gentlemen as 
Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff, Scriabin and Taneev. 

for Gretchaninov wasn’t noble, he could not speak French, an 
accomplishment indispensable to anyone who wanted to be 
admitted to great Russian houses. He was a very small boy, easily 
offended and suffering all his life from an incredible shyness. 

And then he was not a prodigy. His only way of expressing 
himself musically was his singing in an uncertain voice in his 
school’s choir. He was twelve when his father bought a music box 
with two rolls containing ten popular songs each. Young 
Gretchaninov spent all his spare time playing these wretched 
sentimental tunes over and over again and very soon knew them 
by heart. That was the beginning of his musical education. 

He was fourteen when he saw a piano for the first time in his 


life, his father having bought a dilapidated upright piano for 
ten roubles and installed it in his wooden house on the outskirts 
of Moscow. 

Inspired by a religious devotion to music, possessing a super- 
human tenacity of purpose, without any encouragement and 
guidance, Gretchaninov taught himself the rudiments of piano 
playing, struggling with the Sonatas by Haydn, Mozart and 


Beethoven. He left his high school, the gymnasium, went to the 
Conservatoire of Music, passed against his own hopes the difficult 
examinations and remained the student of Moscow Conservatoire 
nine years. 


6. The Moscow Conservatoire 


His teacher for piano was Safonov; Arensky taught him all 
the intricacies of fugue; in the composition he was instructed by 
Taneev, and harmony he learned from Laroche. Tchaikovsky 
was his god, and he worshipped Anton Rubinstein. 

All his professors belonged to the Western School of Music. 
That is to say, they had no time for the leaders of the New Russian 
School and looked at Moussorgsky, Borodin and Rimsky- 
Korsakov as the noisy barbarous apostates, who took an immod- 
erate delight in breaking all the recognised canons of the mathe- 
matically precise science of harmony. But they made Gretchani- 
nov study thoroughly Josquin and Lassus and Bach, thus making 
him a supreme master of harmony. 

Amongst his fellow students were Scriabin and Rach- 
maninoff, but not being a virtuoso Gretchanivov wasn’t able to 
follow them in their almost instant rise to fame. 

His progress was painfully slow. So was his recognition. He 
had to support himself from the very beginning by teaching 
piano to small boys and girls. And this, of course, frustrated 
more than once his hopes to establish himself as a composer. 

He had little encouragement from Taneev when he wrote his 
Lullaby, and not until he left Moscow Conservatoire and became 
the pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov in Petersburg did he find a real 
appreciation of his gifts. He sums up his early struggles: 
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“‘ Every step of my artistic progress demanded from me in. 
credible efforts. I had to struggle with my parents, who would 
not hear of my taking music, as a profession; I had to fight my 
teachers, who refused to see in my efforts any trace of talent. . . , 
I was sometimes ready to give up and change my occupation, 
but somehow to live without my art seemed to me useless.” 

His first book of songs was published in 1892. The same year he 
won a competition for the best string quartet with his No. 1 in A 
major. In 1895 Rimsky-Korsakov conducted his first symphony and 
in 1903 Chaliapin sang the title part in his opera, ‘“‘ Dobrynia.” 


7. Recognition 


His name was established, his songs were included in the pro- 
gramme of every recital, his church music was sung in a great 
many churches. And when the Emperor heard his Credo he was 
so impressed by its beauty, that an order was given to sing it in 
the Imperial Chapel every Sunday morning. 

The Empress herself sang his songs, the exclusive drawing. 
rooms of St. Petersburg society were thrown open to him at last, 
and from the Emperor’s privy purse he was given 2,000 roubles 
a year pension. 

He was 47 now, well established at last, able to live for seven 
years to come until the Revolution in comfort. Then came the 
Revolution and seven long, long years under the new masters of 
Russia. Since 1924 he has lived in Paris. 


8. Gretchaninov’s Place Amongst the Great 


His church music and his choral work are well known to every 
choral society in the United States, Germany, France, Italy and 
Scandinavia. Yet in England he remains even now known only 
as the author of the Dreary Steppe. 

His inventive gift of creating a melody quite unlike anything 
else is amazing. Originality is his strongest and most noticeable 
point. It is almost Mozartian in its ceaseless continuity, in its 
robustness and in its most surprising unexpectedness. How 
different is he in this respect from Tchaikovsky, for instance, whose 
lachrymose qualities are easily recognisable even in his most 
cheerful melodies. But Gretchaninov does not stop at creating 
a melody, for even the smallest of his songs is invariably conceived 
as a complete thing, a perfect microcosm, a most elaborate 
diminutive symphony. 

That is the reason why everything he writes sounds so ever- 
lastingly heroic. 

He is concise and almost sculptural to the point of being 
monumental in his melodious designs, but his is not an incon 
gruous, almost blasphemous, monumentality of an Epstein, nor 
are his discoveries anything so flippant and fleshless as some of 
the abstract mathematical platitudes of a Stravinsky, a Prokofief 
or a Milhaud. 

Sometimes one hears a queer, unexpected accord, which sounds 
like a momentary concession to the modernism, but soon his most 
intricate contrapuntal wanderings resolve themselves into most 
perfect harmony, which to a sophisticated modern listener may 
even sound too good to be true. 

And above all he has a highly developed sense of proportion. 
Had he not chosen to be a composer, he could have become 4 
marvellous architect. And his polyphony never condescends to 
become a cacophony, a mere accumulation of noises. 

He never spoils a song by a tediously long introduction, nor 
kills he the effect of a vocal climax by a superfluous pianistic 
coda, which may give satisfaction to an accompanist, but which 
invariably destroys the vocal efforts of a song. 

He has a great respect for his listener, for he never forces his 
baritones to perform athletic feats by jumping without any 
reason from a low B to a high G sharp or his sopranos to climb 
painfully from a low D to an upper high F. 

And he never committed the sin of writing a perfect tune to an 
indifferent or nonsensical poem. 

He is the only composer belonging to the Orthodox Church 
who ever wrote his sacred music for choir and soloists to sing not 
a capella, but accompanied by the organ and big orchestra. 
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And now the highest praise 


of all... 


We take pride in reproducing below an 
extract from COMPTON MACKENZIE’S 
leading article in last month’s issue of 
The Gramophone, concerning our new IM 
Long-Playing Needles. 


“I have been trying over some non-metallic needles 
from Imhof House, made from hand-picked thorns 
(pity the poor hands!) of a prickly pear which 
grows in South Africa and Australia. They are 
certainly excellent, and the claim that they will 
stand up to well over fifty records, however heavy 
the recording, seems thoroughly justified by any 
experiments I have made. Their tone ts clear, even 
brilliant, and thevolume about the same as amedium 


steel.... In old days fibre versus steel was a 
contest you might watch in any number of The 
Gramophone, but I do not recall a contest of fibre 
versus thorn. Perhaps I shall get them into the 
ring if I say that take it all in all I am inclined 
to prefer thorn. * 
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IMHOFS 


LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 


PER BOX OF 
10 NEEDLES 





YOU’LL NEVER KNOW how good IM Long- 
Playing Needles really are until you give them a 
thorough trial on your own instrument. When you 
have done so you too will be quick to agree that 
our claims for them are not exaggerated. Every 
claim we have ever made for IM Long-Playing 
substantiated by users. 
Remember too, that in addition to being the finest 
needles you can buy to-day at any price, IM Long- 
Playing Needles are the only needles packed in 
a novel non-spillable container specially designed 
Here are some of 


Needles has been fully 


to protect the needle points. 
their unique advan:ages : 





NO RECORD WEAR: Tests conducted by | IMPROVED TONE: 
independent authorities reveal that IM Long- | 

Playing Need‘es actually reduce record wear 

to such an extent as to prolong the life of 
records indefinitely. 

NO NEEDLE Hiss: Because of their 
absolute freedom from all surface noise 
and pick-up chatter, IM _ Long-Playing 
Needles add immeasurably to the pleasure 
you derive from your gramophone. consecutively. 

FINER REPRODUCTION: Not only are 
IM Long-Playing Needles able to reproduce 
the entire frequency range capable of being 
recorded, but also they will withstand playing 
even the heaviest recordings. 


to us by users. 


Voluntary testimonia!s 

from users confirm our claim that IM | 
Long-Playing Needles, due to their unique 
manufacturing process, 
qua.ity unsurpassed for naturalness. 

SUIT ALL INSTRUMENTS: 
Playing Needles are the first needles suit- 
abe for all types of instruments, and are 
specially recommended for auto-changers. 
They will easily play eight or more records 


EACH NEEDLE PLAYS 50 RECORDS: 
The exceptional long life of IM Long- 
Playing Needles saves you money. Cases 
of a single needle playing as many as 300 
record sides and over have been reported 





| Now SOLD EVERYWHERE ! 


1M Long-Playing Needles are now being sold in 
practically every principal city. Ask for them at your 
usual gramophone shop. If unobtainable, post away 
the coupon below and we will supply you. We will 
also arrange for you to buy future supplies locally if 
you will please give us the name and address of your 
usual shop. Dealers who are not yet selling these 
new needles are invited to write for explanatory folder 
to IM Long-Playing Needles, 112 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1 (Phone Museum 5944). 


POST TO ALFRED IMHOF LTD.., 


a tonal 
112 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 


impart 


l 

| 
IM _ Long- 
v4 | ee box(es) of IM Long-Playing 
| Needles. I enclose remittance valtse..........2..cccccceeeee-eeee 

(2'- per box. Postage up to 4 boxes 2d., 5 boxes 3d. ; 

| 6 boxes or more post free). 
| 
| 
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My usual gramophone shop is 
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We Say 


DAVEY RADIO 


is made by craftsmen for the critical listener who is 
satisfied only with the worthiest reproduction of music. 
It reveals unsuspected beauties of tone and detail, in 
both broadcast and recorded music. If you can come 
to Grape Street, we shall be happy to show you just how 
good electrical reproduction can be: if you cannot visit 
us, may we send you details ? 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES 


In spite of the success of Davey Radio, we are still selling 
as many as ever of our famous “ Mark ” acoustic gramo- 
phones. Obtainable from £13 10s., they set a standard 
that cannot be approached by machine made instruments. 
We shall be glad to send you a fully illustrated catalogue. 


SOUND-BOXES 


The next best thing to a “ Mark” gramophone, is an 
ordinary gramophone fitted with one of our fibre-tuned 
sound-boxes. They cost 35s. for small instruments, 
and 70s. for larger models. May we send you one on 
approval ? 


DAVEY WAX DRESSING 


This dressing improves clarity of reproduction, reduces 
surface noise and record wear, and facilitates the playing 
of difficult records with fibres. It is remarkably inexpensive; 
one 2s. stick will treat many hundreds of records. 


DAVEY RADIO 


“. . . As I play my records on the DR2 it ts as though 
I had never heard them properly before. You may bh 
assured that I am more than delighted ; better reproduction 
could hardly be conceived.” 

“IT am certainly satisfied that your reproduction is the 
best that I have heard.” 

“* Reproduction is far better than any set I have previously 
heard.” 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES 


“ The gramophone gives the most perfect reproduction 
I have ever heard: all the notes are reproduced and the 
orchestral balance is amazing.” 

“ The Mark 9 is far beyond my expectations and infinitely 
better than I ever imagined a gramophone could be.” 


SOUND-BOXES 

“I am delighted with the reproduction given by your 
No. 4 sound-box and your 3 Star fibres.” 

“|. I can now listen to my portable with real pleasure.” 


DAVEY WAX DRESSING 


“* Once more I should like to tell you how miraculous your 
wax is on our records—even on the oldest ones that have 
had steel needles from 100-150 times the tone is amazing ; 
we seem to be hearing some instruments for the first time.” 


E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 7166-7 


(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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Only a few months ago, at 73, Gretchaninov won in Paris the 
first prize established by the “‘ Procure de Musique Religieuse ”’ 
with his Festive Mass (the service of Eucharist), for the choir, organ 
and orchestra. It has been performed in the Notre Dame de Paris 
and it should be performed in England were not our Choral 
societies so old fashioned and so unadventurous in their mid- 
Victorian devotion to Handel and Mendelssohn. 

But Gretchaninov is too great to remain undiscovered for 
long, even if the real greatness is sometimes a serious obstacle 
for a recognition. Those of my readers who would care to 
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find out for themselves what Gretchaninov’s music is like, 
should hear the H.M.V. records of his Litanie and Credo sung by 
Chaliapin and Metropolitain Choir of the Russian Cathedral 
in Paris. 

Chaliapin still remains a supreme master of microphone 
technique, and his tragic declamation of Litanie is as good as his 
Boris’ Death. As to the M. Afonsky’s singers, they still sing as they 
always did Ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

This choir is easily the best Russian choir ever heard on the 
gramophone. 


THE ART OF CONCHITA SUPERVIA 


by JOHN RICHARDSON 


HEN, on March goth, 1936, I heard through the wireless 

that Conchita Supervia was no more, I was numbed. 
I could not speak for some time, and when I did it was to whisper 
“No, she is not gone from us, impossible; it can’t be true!” 
But next day the newspapers told me that it was only too true. 
For days after I could think of nothing else but the great tragedy 
that had hushed the musical world. We had lost one of the most 
promising singers we had heard for many years. The only mezzo 
soprano able to sing Rossini’s music as he wrote it. Our 
“Cinderella” was gone. The vital “ Italiana in Algeri”’ would 
not sparkle again. No, it was not true, and deep down in my 
heart I cannot believe it still. 

The art of Conchita Supervia was supreme. She did not 
possess a big voice, but it was full of personality; it came out to 
you, you heard every word clearly, there was nothing slurring or 
slipshod about it, every word had to be sung exactly as pronounced. 

One of the most amazing things about this amazing woman 
was her wonderful command of English. After only one or two 
years in England she was able to speak, and sing, in English 
like and better than some natives. Those who want an example 
of her wonderful English should buy her gramophone record of 
Lesson with the fan. Here she is the Victorian grande dame, giving 
the young ladies a timely lesson with the fan. There is something 
utterly delightful about this song as sung by Mme Supervia. 
She is arch, wise and a trifle coy, yet not without experience as 
regards the age-old emotions. Her singing of the Shakespeare— 
Bishop Should he upbraid is a revelation. The personality is at 
once changed. Gone is the grande dame, and in her place is a 
rather wistful young lady full of hope, expectancy and romantic 
longings. Here, again, the English is nothing short of marvellous. 
Some of our younger singers, who after a few months’ training 
think themselves full-blown artistes, should take notice of the 
wonderful timing, the breath control and above all the English 
so wonderfully displayed in these two songs (Parlophone 
RO20186). 

The art of Conchita Supervia was almost perfect. Not only 
could she sing, she had looks, a vivid personality, and shé could 
act, which is more than can be said of many of our present-day 
singers. Her ‘‘ Cenerentola ’’ was said to be the most delicious 
thing on the modern operatic stage. She had the character’s 
personality at her finger-tips. Had it not been for Mme Supervia’s 
supreme gifts, I doubt whether Rossini’s delightful operas “‘ La 
Cenerentola” and “ Italiana in Algeri”’ would have been revived 
at all. Hers was just the right voice. Rossini wrote most of his 
music for such another singer. Mme Supervia loved Rossini’s music. 
It is florid and exciting and plays upon the heart strings. Rossini 
knew his women well, and also he fully understood human 
emotions. Mme Supervia knew her Rossini too, and sang his 
music as no other had done before. Her “‘ Italiana in Algeri ” 
was an exquisite portrayal, yet it is always as Cinderella in 
“La Cenerentola” that I think of her. I once spoke to an old 
lady at Covent Garden who said, ‘ Supervia’s ‘ Cenerentola ’ 
wrung one’s heart. She was the ideal Cinderella, wistful, glad of 
the chance to be happy for once, yet always the poor little girl 
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Conchita Supervia 


at a party. I have been coming to Covent Garden for nearly 
forty years, but Supervia’s ‘ Cenerentola’ is the only perform- 
ance which really moved me emotionally.” 

Coming from a person who had heard Melba, Caruso, 
Tetrazzini, and many other famous people, this, I thought, was 
a wonderful tribute to the art of Conchita Supervia. 

When Mme Supervia gave a song recital, you could always 
rest assured that the hall would be filled. And when the gay 
little woman came on to the platform there would always be 
a burst of genuine applause. Her complete indifference to 
“* side ”, her pretty smiling face and the lovely voice singing her 
national songs won audiences completely. They loved her, 
because they realised that here was a very talented artist, and 
one who knew her job thoroughly. 

Now that her life of song is over we can only liken her career 
to a flash of lightning, vivid and warm while it lasted, and 
illuminating everything it touched. Fortunately the gramophone 
is able to let us hear again the lovely Conchita Supervia when- 
ever we want. Hers was a personality that simply thrived on the 
gramophone, and happily for us, that personality still lies on 
her records. 

The art of Conchita Supervia was superb in every sense of 
the word and as human and as honest as the woman herself. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


Mr. Newman was calling, not long ago, for a recorded Bloch 
Society. Yet the major works of Bloch that have been recorded 
were withdrawn a few months ago. I wonder if there would be 
much support for records of others? I wish there might be, for 
Bloch strikes powerfully on my box. I took a fine Welsh musician 
to the first concert of the Bloch Society, which hopes, among 
other things, to get more records, but whose chief aim is to spread 
the knowledge of this composer’s work, in any way that seems 
practicable. My friend was transported, and has since talked of 
little else. Something, doubtless, in the wilder part of his ancestry 
answered to the uncommon evocatory power of the Quartet, stiff 
hearing though it is for a start—not least because it lasts over an 
hour. But if Bloch is long in discourse, he has so much rare zest, 
impulse and unexpectedness, that he is splendidly bracing. 
I venture to hope that this Society (particulars from Boosey’s, 
295 Regent Street) will number a good many GRAMOPHONE 
readers in its ranks. 


Is this Best ? 


All manner of “ Society ” devices ought to be tried. It seems 
a pity that we cannot all partake; those of the narrow purse 
want some of a composer’s or period’s work, without having to 
take all. Yet Society issues are apt to be thought a gamble, and 
we cannot expect recorders to take large risks. One of the lively 
American dealers, Mr. A. J. Franck, sketched in one of his 
International Records Agency bulletins his idea of the most 
useful sort of Society: ‘‘ a group which would underwrite special 
series of records which might otherwise be impossible, on a basis 
which would sell such records at one price to the original sub- 
scribers and at a higher rate to all later purchasers. The excess 
collected from later subscribers could be disbursed in part to 
the original subscribers in ‘ scrip’ which dealers would accept in 
payment of additional record purchases, and for which the 
issuing concern would reimburse them. The present subscribe- 
or-ever-after-do-without policy imposes a severe hardship upon 
many collectors.” 


Conductors Can Love Each Other 


The notes in the H.M.V. album of Haydn’s Clock (Toscanini) 
quoted some warming words written in a Berlin newspaper by 
Klemperer (now, I believe, conductor of the Pittsburgh Orchestra). 
They seem worth recalling: “ If one can separate legitimate and 
illegitimate art phenomena, then Toscanini is legitimacy per- 
sonified; he is the king of conductors. His performances are more 
than beautiful, they are right. Toscanini is the ideal represen- 
tative of objectivity. It would be difficult to point out anything 
peculiar in his interpretations; that is the peculiarity of his 
method of making music. . . . Always the same blissful impression 
of unintentional rightness.” 


Recorders and the Unrecorded 


An American correspondent, Mr. Edwin Levin, and his wife, 
play duets on the recorder (Shakespeare knew it: a kind of flute, 
played clarinet-wise); and they have been hearing a ghostly 
music of “ resultants ’’ “‘ which seemed to make it a trio” at 
certain passages. They were apt to put down the extra sound to 
a harmonic, the result of a wrong note. At such moments, the 
instrument is felt to vibrate more than usual, “ like the buzzing 
of a bee, or a ringing in your ear when you have a cold in the 
head.”’ The sound is “ almost a monotone, at least an octave 
lower”. It is possible to get a number of resultants from a couple 
of sounds, but few are easily audible. When they are, they add 
a spice—not always of delight—to domestic music-making. In 
the present instance, it is found that only the players can hear the 
extra notes (though I think that careful investigation by acute 
ears would unveil them to others). The notes to be expected can 


be calculated, though it is by no means sure which of them is 
bound to be heard most plainly. 


Have Others Heard Them ? 


The Rev. Herbert Popple has found resultants in the records 
of Palestrina’s Mass, Assumpta est Maria (by the Dijon Singers; 
H.M.V. DB4896 and 7). Mr. Popple’s references are: Kyrie I, 
bars 24, 29 to the end of the last two phrases but one; and Kyrie II, 
bars 19 and 22, and the final chord, where, he says, a high soprano 
F appears, which is not sung. ‘‘ There are so many of them in the 
Agnus Dei as to be a positive nuisance.”” Mr. Henry Gerstlé, 
another valued correspondent, tells of a record which amused him 
thirty years ago. I wonder if any other of our readers know it? 
Two cornets played Mendelssohn’s J would that my love, to piano 
accompaniment, plus a series of low grunts, resultantando. He 
has found resultants also in the Budapest (H.M.V.) Beethoven, 
Op. 59, No. 1, in the slow movement, where the violins play in 
thirds, in C (near the beginning of part 7). They sound, he says, 
rather like “ the hollow sound emitted by an acetylene blow- 
torch.” He has heard them in other recordings (the Lener, for 
one), but never in the concert-hall. 


Is Hearing Believing ? 


On the general matter of what we hear or see (the “ subjective- 
objective ”’ question which P.W. discussed a while ago), there 
are the celebrated “‘ N ” rays, whose objectivity, I gather, has been 
much disputed. May they have been visible to some and not ‘o 
others, as the high Galton whistle is audible only to certain 
listeners? This subject becomes increasingly complicated, the 
more one looks into it. A public speaker reports a ghostly double 
standing alongside him and making the speech for him (I found 
an excellent example in the journal The Annals of Psychical Science, 
for February 1905, page 136); the “‘ double” being regarded as 
“symbolism carried to the maximum” and externalised, so 
intensely in this instance that it might be regarded as on the 
borderland of the occult. The article concludes: ‘“ Are there 
insensible transitions between the subjective phenomena of 
psychological dédoublement and objective dédoublement (bilocation), 
or is there a gulf between them ? ” It is conceivable that in matters 
musical there may be such transitions—especially where the 
senses of different people give opposing reports. I should like to 
see the best of the odd aural experiences collected. 


Good Companionship 


I give myself the pleasure of quoting a phrase which Mr. Levin 
uses about this journal and its writers. He likes our “‘ democratic 


point of view.” Iam glad to hear that he has been giving record- 
lecture-recitals, and, like all who engage in such work, has found 
that there are plenty of people who, if they care to apply them- 
selves a little, can deepen or widen their delight in music. He 
believes that “ only those who are tone-deaf will be repelled if 
Beethoven is made available.” Well, there are always some who 
prove intractable, but thank goodness, there is ample material 
for anybody to work upon. Unfortunately, nowadays, there are 
so many complications in social psychology that it is not so easy 
as it used to be to find the right people. When we read of the 
hysterical mobbing of a film star, we cannot be happy: for here 
is represented an attitude towards art (however good or poor the 
artist may be) that is profoundly disturbing. It would be a great 
mistake to imagine (as I am afraid musicians have too long 
imagined) that this has nothing to do with them. They are waking 
up to the need for scientific study of all the mental trends of the 
day: they are even engaging the help of psychologists, for they 
have been sadly bewildered by some of the changes that the years 
have brought. There remain, for those who will approach great 
art humbly, the eternal deep satisfactions; and, for those, who, 
like Mr. Levin, are willing to be active in passing on good news, 
is added a special kind of pleasure. Long may they enjoy it. 
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The Gaffeteria Still Open 

I hope the taste for gaffery is not lost ? In the modest hope that 
a few tasters remain, I offer a lick or two. Mr. Levin, whose 
cordial letter I have quoted, found in an American magazine- 
writer’s description of a fete at Versailles a rhapsody about the 
sheer ecstasy of the sound of ‘‘ wood-winds expertly bowed.” 
Thes« instruments might well have exclaimed, at such a descrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Well, I’ll be blowed.” 

Sydney A. Clark, in one of his friendly “£10 ” guides, speaks 
of “‘ portamento worthy of a treble trombone.” Mr. R. A. Lewis 
has found in Lorna Doone the mention of a “ clarionet ” accom- 
panying the choir, at the time when Charles II’s death is an- 
nounced (1685). The author probably meant one of the chalu- 
meau family; the clarinet proper is reckoned to have been 
Denner’s improvement of that tribe, about 1690-1700. A 
Californian reader speaks of the titling in the magazine of a radio 
station that seems to send out a lot of good music from records. 
“Whenever they play the Goldberg variations by Bach,’’ he 
tells me, ‘‘ the listing always says Bach-Goldberg Variations, or 
Variciions by Bach-Goldberg. ‘Then the announcer makes it worse 
by saying ‘ Variations by Bach, arranged by Goldberg,’ though 
once he reversed it and said, ‘ Variations by Goldberg, arranged 
by Bach ’.” Bach was a sturdy wholesaler in arrangement, but 
this is putting too much on him. He wrote the work for this 
favourite and long-standing pupil, who had been introduced to 
him by Count Kaiserling, the Russian ambassador. The fee was 
a hundred louis d’or and a golden goblet. The variations nightly 
lulled the Count to sleep. Was that a compliment to Bach or not ? 
Hear them played by Landowska (H.M.V.) and admire the high 
beauties of skill (there is a whole series of canons, at various dis- 
tances, that run on velvet), and the powers of the harpsichord. 
No one, to my mind, makes the instrument sound so resourceful, 
varied and significant as does Landowska. 


The Dailies’ Dose 


One sees queer things in one or two of the London dailies, in 
which musical criticism is not regarded very seriously. Now and 
again the expositor drops us an odd tit-bit of information. An 
un-named critic of one of the evening papers led off with: “ To 
a belief in the divine right of Bach many people have cudgelled 
themselves. Miss Jelly d’Aranyi preferred the nobler course of 
persuading us. .. .”’ Quite a happy contrast, but surely people 
don’t cudgel themselves nowadays? What made me tear out 
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the paragraph, though, was this: ‘“‘ Mr. gave a group of 
piano solos, including a Chopin valse (which is a piece written in 
three even beats to the bar)... .”» Can you imagine anyone who 
cares enough about music to read criticism, not knowing what 
a waltz is? But the dailies’ ideas about criticism are mostly 
muddled. If ever one were inclined to think of newspaper editors 
as wonderful beings, a glance at their treatment of the arts would 
be sufficient to make one realise how small, if highly specialised, 
is the education of most of them. And to meet them is rarely 
encouraging. 

A small slip, which I mention just to prove that I read every 
word that keen gramophile Miss Dorothy Sayers writes, is found 
in her Clouds of Witness, where the title of Purcell’s song is given 
as I attempt from love’s fever to fly, instead of love’s sickness. 


A Plea for Purcell 


Talking of Purcell, I am reminded of the passionate plea for - 
more of his music to be recorded, which is put forward by one of 
my correspondents. He describes “‘ our modern neglect ” of him 
as “‘ indefensible.” That is true. The Purcell Society hasn’t even 
completed publication of all his works, 243 years after his death. 
Look up the list of these in Grove, and count up how many you 
have heard—and how few are recorded. The good old N.G.S. 
deserves the usual pat on the back for its pioneering, scarcely 
ever recognised by any public writer. Do readers remember the 
Fantasia ? How many music-lovers have read the whole wonderful 
set of these, in from three to eight parts ? Purcell was one of the 
greatest harmonic experimenters who ever lived. My corres- 
pondent rejoices over “‘ a wonderful song, Thou tunest this world, 
that anyone possessing a shadow of a voice should jump at.” 
(Heaven knows, we have enough shadow-vocalists !) Nobody, 
to my knowledge, has jumped. But, judging at the Bristol Co- 
operative Eisteddfod, I found, in two Own Choice classes, two 
Purcells, to my great pleasure. Incidentally, the singer of Ye 
twice ten hundred deities (one of the sadly few Purcell songs once 
recorded) should be worth watching. His name is Donald Pierce, 
and a better I have rarely heard. He sang Ireland’s Bells of San 
Marie in a way that brought from a pretty hardened old adjudi- 
cator a mark he very, very rarely gives. Bristolians should cherish 
this singer, about whom I know nothing more than that he has 
splendid poise, a fine voice, delightful imagination, and should 
record well. But how rarely does one find a new British name 
among recorders. 


THE BASQUE CHILDREN’S RECORDS 


by RODNEY GALLOP 


|X reviewing for THE GRAMOPHONE the two records of the Basque 

Children’s Choir in Basque folk-songs made by Parlophone 
(R2367-8) for the benefit of the Basque Children’s Fund, “ A.R.” 
regretted that no clue to the titles and contents of the songs has 
been provided. Perhaps the following particulars may be of 
interest to those who possess them, and may induce a few others 
to contribute to this deserving charity by purchasing them: 


Txeru 


This is a,folk-song from Vizcaya and has the character of a 
children’s dance-song with a slow section of narrative type and 
archaic character in the Aeolian mode, followed by a more 
modern lively refrain in the major. The words are not of out- 
standing interest: 
Txeru kartzelan dago, damia kanpuan; 
Txeru’k gura leukela ba’leuko albuan. 
Txeru. 
Artakamara motxolinua, 
Domingilua lairai-lon. 
(Txeru is in prison, and his wife is outside. 
He would like her to be by his side. Txeru !) 
The last two lines are a meaningless nonsense refrain. 


Itxasoan 


This is a folk-song popular in many variants in the French— 
Basque provinces and imported into the Guipizcoa and Vizcaya 
within the last twenty or thirty years. Its character is that of 
a cradle song: 

Itxasoan lano dago 
Bayona’ko alderano, 

Nik zu zaitut maitiago 
Txoriyak beren umiak bano. 


Gure oroiz aita dago 
Lano-pian gaberano. 
Nik zu zaitut maitiago 
Arraitxuak ura bano. 


(On the sea there lies a mist 
Over towards Bayonne, 

I love you better 

Than the bird loves its chicks. 


Our father lies 

Beneath the mist till evening, 

I love you better 

Than the little fish loves the water.) 
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I suspect the second verse of being a literary continuation of the 
first, as I have never heard it from an authentic folk-singer. 


Lenago Il 


This is a “‘ composed ” patriotic song, neither words nor music 
being truly folk, as the 5/8 time and the two penultimate cadences 
clearly show: 


Ze ikusten dabe neure begijok ? 
Au danau dakust galduta. 
Berezi, baso, muru ta mendi, 
Uri, baserri ta dana. 

Motzak sartuta, saloberiok 

Ara birrindu dabela. 

Il nayago dot ikusi bano 
Aberrijaren amaya. 


(What do my eyes behold ? 

I see everything lost; 

Heaths, woods, hills and mountains, 
Towns, villages and all. 

Grasping outsiders have come in 
And have destroyed everything. 

I would rather die than behold 

The end of my fatherland.) 


There are three more verses not sung on the record. 


Ene Aberri 


This consists of ‘‘ composed ” patriotic verses sung to an old 
folk-tune: 

Ene aberri laztana 
Jausi zara erbestepian 
Obia erijotza da. 

Zeure basotik atzo igoten zan 

Eskari ona zerura. 

Gaur erdeldunak sartuta 
Axia emen birauz bete da 
Zelan ondino il etzara. 


(My beloved country 
You have fallen under the hand of foreigners, 
Death were better. 

From your mountains there arose yesterday 

A noble prayer to Heaven. 

To-day the foreigners have entered 

The air is full of blasphemies 

Why then are you not dead ?) 


Ator, Ator, Mutil 


This is a popular, secular Christmas song, sung at the table or 
round the fireside while the traditional chestnuts are roasting: 


Ator, ator, mutil etxera 
Gastana zimelak jaterad, 
Gabon-gaba ospatuteko 
Attaren ta Amaren onduan. 
Ikusiko dok atta barreka, 
Ama, be, poz-atseginez. 


Eragijok, mutil, 
Aurreko danbolin orri; 
Gastanak erre-artian 
Txipli, txapla, pun, 
Gabon-gaba pozik 
Igaro daigun. 


(Come, lad, come home 

To eat skinned chestnuts, 

To pass Christmas night 

With your father and mother. 

You will see your father’s smile 

And your mother full of happiness. 

Play lad, on the tambourine, 

Until the chestnuts are roasted 

Txipli, txapla, pun. 

The night of Christmas in happiness 
That we may pass.) 
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Ene Ama 


This song consists of “‘ composed ” patriotic verses written to 
the tune of the very well-known French—Basque folk-song Jkhusten 
Duzu Goizean. The “ mother” is the mother-country, Euzkadi, 
the Basque country. 


Bizi ez da ludi guztian 

Ene ama baizen ederra 

Bana ez ain gaizoa. 

Guztiz ederra bera dalako 
Erbeste-pian jausi da 

Ara batya sortu dituzan semiok, ba, 
Berari bizitza kentzen dautsoela 


(There is nothing in the whole world 

So beautiful as my mother 

And nothing so unfortunate. 

Just because she is so beautiful 

She has fallen before the foreigner, 

For even the children to whom she has given birth 
Themselves are robbing her of life.) 


Gabon Gabian (Gabou on the label is an error). 


A Christmas folk-song, not a carol, but a festive song, sung at 
the Christmas dinner while the Yule log burns on the hearth: 


Gabon gabian oituten dogu 
Gustijok apari ona, 

Bixigu lebatz makallau saltza 
Bakotxak berak al dauna 
Gero txurrunplin plan 
Ardua ta pattara 

Katubak galduta 

Zabu zabuka. 


(On Christmas Night it is our custom 
All to eat a good dinner 

Of bream, hake and cod 

Each as much as he can. 

Then comes drinking, plin, plan, 

Of wine and brandy, 

Losing our balance 

We stumble about.) 


Zeuretzat Bixitza (Cixitza on the label is an error). 


Another patriotic song with composed words to a folk melody. 
Once again Euzkadi, the Basque country, is addressed as mother: 


Negarrez ikusten zaut ene aberria 
Zeure umiak zaitube ondatu guztiax, 
Ai ene ama! 

Ona nun dakartzudan zeuretzat bixitza. 


(In tears is seen my country, 

Your children have all caused your downfall, 
O my Mother! 

Devoted to you is my life.) 


These two records, apart from the cause for which they have 
been made, constitute a welcome addition to the limited repertoire 
of recorded Basque music. It was a wise move to make them with 
only a small group of carefully chosen voices. The accompani- 
ments are a little drum-hum and pedestrian, but were probably 
hastily improvised for the occasion. The songs are well chosen, 
though one or two omissions are noteworthy, such as Gernikako 
Arbola, Iparraguirre’s song to the Tree of Guernica, and the 
splendid patriotic Gora da Gora Euzkadi which has as fine a tune 
as any national anthem I know. I should also have liked to see 
room found for Santa Ageda the wassailing song, sung by children 
on the eve of St. Ageda’s day. My only serious criticism is that 
the songs are taken far too slowly, and some of them lose seriously 
thereby. Indeed, I would advise all who possess the records to 
advance their turntable speed as far as is possible without serious 
detriment to the quality of the voices. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector's List.) 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


B.B.C. Orchestra (Toscanini) : Tragic Overture (Brahms), 
and Minuet from First Symphony (Beethoven). H.M.V. 
1B3349-50 (12 in.—12s.). 


The impetuosity here seems more intense than in Beecham’s 
recording, and the phrasing has a swift, light quality that is 
characteristic of this conductor ; the man bent on such an 
errand as we may imagine this overture to point to must 
flee with almost a ghostly step. There is a flexibility in the 
second theme, the one of more human comfort. In _ the 
middle section, the processional part, one can mark an orchestra 
not yet fully used to the conductor’s phrasing demands. This 
was always to be noted during Toscanini’s visit. It takes more 
than even the generous rehearsal the B.B.C. paid for, to re-make 
every part of a band, as must be done if the conductor’s demands 
are to be met. This orchestra is not used to the hardest gruelling 
under a permanent conductor of permanent power ; it is too 
hardened to being allowed to go its own way for long stretches. 
There is bound, then, to be some tiny discrepancy, to the sensitive 
ear, when a man of exceptional power of domination comes 
along, a man who lives in and for subtle phrasing. I like the 
playing, though, for it does reach the drive of human affairs, 
and avoids any extreme note of fury, which is alien to the finest 
spirit of tragedy. One does not bother about the scale of the 
playing, when the mood is right. This is big enough, and well 
enough recorded, to suit anybody who is fit for the music.” I want 
nothing better. I suppose it was not known, when the fill-up 
was chosen, that Weingartner would be giving us the First. The 
same all-through style shines here, even more noticeably. The 
trio dances on lighter toes than I think I have heard it before. 
The players achieve quite a tour de force. There is so little emphasis 
that everything stands out in noonday sunshine; when you come 
to think of it, the sun doesn’t stab and jar and thrust: he just 
keeps on glowing. If only some conductors would take a lesson 
from this shining example (I mean the sun’s). 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Goossens): Two Elegiac 
Melodies (Grieg). H.M.V. C2935 (12 in.—4s.). 


This is the Op. 34 pair, Heart Wounds and Spring: transcrip- 
tions by the composer of song melodies in Op. 33 (Nos. 3 and 2 
respectively). The Phily’s strings recorded them. This new disc 
draws full power and sweetness from the touching airs. Heart 
Wounds (in R. H. Elkin’s translation) sings of the war of life that 
wounds, but cannot shatter, faith. In spring, when Nature lives 
anew, and the cuckoo calls (we hear him in the melody), the 
wound bleeds afresh; but as earth blossoms again, her scars 
turned into flowers by the healing rain, so happiness blossoms 
out of pain. Spring first paints an objective picture of the breaking 
loose of life from winter’s grip—something so much more keenly 
realised in Grieg’s homeland than in ours; then, in the second 
verse, comes the application to life: will. the observer see the 
spring again next year; well, whether or not, he has his memories 


to cherish; “‘ more I enjoyed than should fall to my share; and all 
has to perish.” Not long ago Miss Astra Desmond broadcast 
a good many of Grieg’s songs, in their original tongue. Though 
he does not often go very high or deep, he finds original expressions 
for his thoughts, and every singer ought to know a handful of the 
best of them. I hope Miss Desmond may record a few. Mean- 
while, this record contains much quiet pleasure, and can be 
fully praised. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter): Jupiter Sym- 
phony and Overture “ La Finta Giardiniera ”’ (Mozart). 
H.M.V. DB3428—31 (12 in.—24s.). Auto DB8435-8. 


I have long lived in hope of finding a recording that makes 
the finale of this work sound as big as the notes look. I have 
heard it so in the concert room, but not even (I venture to say) in 
Beecham’s fine recording. It may be that, having this work as 
one of my earliest impressions of symphonic greatness, I have 
always held a rather exaggerated idea of what human hands and 
lips can do towards making the dream of that astonishing finale 
come true. 

The recording seeks that large, lucid brightness which we have 
come to expect from Vienna. It adds a familiar super-shine that 
I cannot quite so greatly take to, but if ever music could stand 
a high polish and strong sunlight (not limelight), it is this. The 
playing shines equally, in accomplishment, so you are sure of 
a good time. The grand strides and sweeps of the music are 
athletically covered. Every point of instrumentation is made 
with keen strength but no excess. For the rest, it is purely a matter 
of your relishing the Vienna “‘ ceiling ”’. 

In the slow movement I admire the beautiful balance the 
band secures in the light scoring (we have only strings with one 
flute, oboes, bassoons and horns). This remarkably spacious 
movement (not very long, but how broad: it is in “ first move- 
ment ”’ form, by the way), has all manner of instrumental attrac- 
tions, which could not, I think, be more graciously deployed 
than here. It never lags, and never loses serenity. The minuet, 
alternately, resounds with the best Vienna pomp (trumpets 
and drums added now), and flows like honey. This contains one 
of the prettiest bits of chromatic work in all the symphonies. 
The finale is all martial clamour—a wee bit too much at moments, 
in this reverberation period. But the playing is always sharp as 
a sword, and surely directed by a master-at-arms. Those alarums 
and excursions on the last side keep up the figure of a campaign. 
Surely never was such a counterpointing and fugueing before. 
And some of those harmonic clashes in the middle of the side are 
magnificent in their power. There is a tensity and yet controlled 
freedom about the playing that pleases me. The music pulls not 
by sudden shock, but partly by accumulation of the sense of 
immense resource, and partly by a steady hurling of implacable 
themes. It has an almost hypnotic quality. The triumphant 
drive of it is unforgettable. If I had a welkin that wouldn’t ring 
when this sort of thing went off, I would sell it for pie-crust. 
Despite the Vienna ceiling, I like this A.1. 

The fill-up (it fills only part of a side) is the little Finta Giardiniera 
by Mozart. He wrote this when he was twenty, and revised it 
five years later. The opera was performed here in 1930, conducted 
by Mr. Heward. I missed it. It would be interesting to hear 
parts of the work, which Mr. D. Hussey described as having a 
romantic atmosphere comparable with that of the Wolf’s Glen 
scene in Der Freischutz. This little sample, however, contains 
nothing that particularly matters—simply a sprightly, tip-toe, 
two-and-a-quarter minutes of familiar sports, such as tone us 
up for the too-familiar plot of lovers and mistaken identity. 
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COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Gochr) : Gopak (Mous- 
sorgsky, arr. Liadow); Dance of Young Maidens, from 
Prince Igor (Borodin, arr. Rimsky-Korsakov). Columbia 
DX828 (12 in.—4s.). 

The Gopak is neatly done, in nicely contrasted, if rather unex- 
citing, levels. The finer points of phrase-relation and piquancy 
might, in a good many current records, be more deeply studied. 
The dance carries its emotion in its swirling skirts. Here the 


working-up is pleasing, and if you like the eternal repetitions of 
this sort of art, this is the sort of thing you’ll relish. The recording 
agreeably suits my notions of what is fitting for the purpose that 
these trifles prettily ful.il. 


Extracts 
Columbia 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : 
from The Damnation of Faust (Berlioz). 
LX702-3 (12 in.—6s. each). 

The first record contains the Dance of Sylphs and Hungarian 
March ; the second, the Dance of Will o the Wisps. It is most 
welcome to turn from the heavy stuff that has so far surrounded 
me this month, to the finest qualities of Berliozian string-tone, 
recorded purely so, with some charming touches of shading 
(an element that we ought always to insist upon, in every piece 
of string tone, at whatever level). The big tone on the other 
side, directed by a master, demonstrates just as well the rights 
of the composer to have each phrase considered and placed in 
the right way over against the next, so that we count our aural 
health and wealth in terms of curves and phrasing, not of bounce 
and noise. Also, when we are in the company of a lover of colour, 
like Berlioz, we want to distinguish not only every colour, but 
every shade of it. Much modern music-making (apart from 
recording) tends to make people forget these beauties. Nothing 
can replace them. To listen critically and keenly to the second 
record will teach any responsive person a lot about the combina- 
tions of the wind. A very happy pair of records, for me. 


TELEFUNKEN 

G. Kulenkampff and Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Schmidt-Isserstedt) : Violin Concerto (Schumann), and 
Rondo-Gavotte, from Partita for Violin alone, in E 
(Bach). (Kulenkampff). Telefunken E2395-8 (12 in.—24s.). 


This is the work which has been heard for the first time during 
recent months (in England, at the B.B.C. concert of 16th February). 
An unfortunate mystery was made about its “ discovery ” : 
perhaps we had better try to forget the folly of that. The exist- 
ence of the work was, of course, perfectly well known ; it is 
mentioned on page 680 of Grove, as one of several late works 
which do not reach a great height. Most of the family and 
friends thought it better not to publish it. 

The B.B.C., when it proposed to perform the work, stated 
that “‘ when the manuscript was deposited in the Prussian State 
Library instructions were given that it should not be published 
until one hundred years after Schumann’s death. The ban, 
however, has now been lifted .. .”” This was an unclear state- 
ment ; indeed, the whole of the B.B.C.’s preliminary matter 
seemed to me to show a poor sense of responsibility. In the 
current Musical Times, page 112, is quoted the statement of 
the composer’s daughter Eugénie, who speaks of its publication 
as “a wrong done to my father’s memory.” When copyright 
ceased, she says, her mother, Joachim and Brahms vetoed the 
idea of issuing it ; but it has been printed (Schott) and performed, 
and here it is, for each to decide for himself about the only thing 
that now matters—is the work worthy of Schumann? His 
mental clouding was a tragedy which acted chiefly in limiting 
his output in the later years of a short life (he was only forty-six 
when he died), rather than in very greatly weakening his style. 
Dr. William Wallace, the doctor-composer, says somewhere that 
it seems likely that, had Schumann lived to-day, the brain- 
pressure could have been relieved, and perhaps entirely cured. 
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Apparently such operations were not then attempted. There jg 
however, no sign in the beginning of this work, of any weakneg, 
The music swings along in excellent style, first in the bolder, 
more intense kind of romanticism that reminds one a little of 
Manfred, and then in gentler, ample curves, and always in free 
rhapsody, for the violinist whose pleasures are clearly bei 
freely catered for. The player omits no strong gesture, in a per! 
rather heavy flow of tone. There is more rhapsody than develop. 
ment ; it is in decoration of phrases, rather than the keen pup. 
suance of a constructive scheme, that the music is to be enjoyed, 
In such a spirit, its pleasing motives, the lyrical one especially, 
will certainly appeal to those who like the Mendelssohn concerto, 
Side 3 gives the best representation of this aspect of the movement, 


The slow movement is sure also to please most listeners, in 
its lyrical flow. The writing is rather thick, and some of the 
more intense imitation does not come through quite well, 
The solo player’s pressure is again on the hefty side. I see that 
the work has been edited by Georg Schiinemann ; I do not 
know what the editing amounts to. The repetitive element 
(a wee bit like Elgar’s, without the onward push), shows more 
strongly here ; but I think those who like Schumann best for 
his “ tunes” can fully enjoy this short movement. In mid-side 
6, it runs into the finale, which is just as full of tuneful fiddling, 
decoration and general activity without very strong direction, 
I ain inclined to think that the soloist and orchestra did not 
feel able to make very much of it all, in that respect, except to 
play away and keep on being brisk. This is the weakest move. 
ment, but there are plenty of graceful thoughts. The orchestra 
might, I think, have been on its toes to better advantage, and 
have lightened off a bit more. So might the soloist. Perhaps he 
felt the weakness of the invention, and determined to try to make 
it all push on ; but without vital progressive thinking, not much 
can be done, in this thick texture. The bold, bright recording 
is not quite up to our best British standards. The chamber does 
not provide the perfect clarity I like. 


The Bach fill-up is one that has often been recorded. It begins 
soh (upper) me me ray doh ray fah fah. As I felt in his playing 
of the concerto, this violinist lacks light and shade. There are 
too many notes alike. It sounds too much like a careful exercise, 
We want more curves in the full-toned and otherwise strong 


playing. 


Concertgebouw, Amsterdam (Mengelberg) : Concerto for 
Strings, in A minor, Op. 3, No. 8 (Vivaldi), and Air 
(Bach). Telefunken, SK24go1-2 (12 in.—6/6s.). Score, 
Eulenburg. 


There is some little ‘‘ mush ”’ around this recording, and the 
string tone is sharpish-edged. I like the playing, and Vivaldi 
is always good value. The music (it is a concerto grosso of 1715) 
employs a couple of duetting violins, against, or with, the main 
body of strings. It is fine, ripe stuff, which Bach enjoyed so much 
that he arranged it for the organ. In those days a few powerful 
harmonies were more exciting than now are whole pages of 
extremities. It is with that in mind that we best appreciate 
what Alfred Einstein calls the “stormy composure ”’ of the 
first movement. The gestures are finely calculated. The second 
movement, upon a ground bass, is a short meditation, as it were, 
in a spirit of noble elevation. The finale is a transference from 
another work (it is not the movement which appears in the score). 
No matter : it is a taut, powerfully pushing piece, that anybody 
who has found he enjoys the exhilaration of Vivaldi will like. 
There is not, of course, in much of this music the deepest qualities 
that Bach, at his best, could evoke. Its appeal is mostly on the 
surface. The Air is the Air, so often recorded. Here, the weight 
seems to me rather stolid, and some heavy insistences are not 
lightened by the type of recording, which does not seem to get 
the finer colour of the strings, but to broaden all out into a uniform 
too persistent timbre. This conductor is apt to be a bit stodgy, 
any way. 
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RECORDINGS ‘— 


SCHUMANN BEETHOVEN 


Violin Concerto in D minor. (First re- Seemmads.in Bimajae, Op. 25. (violin, 
cording). Prof. G. Kuleakanspit and me ome — a oe 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under naa cat eendll ls 

Dr. H. Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
4.12" records. 6/- each. 
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tra VIVALDI HUGO WOLF 

ind Concerto in A minor for string orchestra. Wiegenlied. Verborgenheit. Margarete. 
he Concertgebouw Orchestra under Teschemacher (soprano) with pianoforte 
ke Dr. W. Mengelberg. accompaniment. 







212" records. 6/- each. 1 10" record. /- each. 


















COUPERIN BEETHOVEN 


Suite (Concerto in theatrical style). Sonata in C minor. Op. 111. 
Weisbaden College of Musicians. Elly Ney. 
212" records. 6/- each. 4.12" records. 6/- each 
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GLUCK HANDEL 
Andante and Allegretto. “ Double-Choir ’’ Concerto No. 28. 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under 
SCHUBERT Hans von Benda. 
Impromptu in A flat. Op. 142. No. 2. 212" records. 6/- each. 


Prof. Winfried Wolf. (Pianoforte). 
112" record. 4/- each. 


IMINGTON, VAN WYCK JI? 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 


LONDON .W.C.2 
(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 


Gerrard 1171 
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Fibre needles only used in demonstrations. 
No record is ever touched with a metal needle. 








Hours, 9.30 A.M. TO 7 P.M. THURSDAYS, 9.30 A.M. TO I P.M. 














The GRAMOPHONE 


Luxury feature of the Q/43 radio- 
gram is a crystal E tanta auto- 
matic record changer 


playin nine 10 or 
12-inch records inter- 
mixed, in succession. 


Frequency range of this new Pye 
New extends up to 12,000 
cycles — enables you 
to hear highest and 
lowest notes of every 
orchestral instrument. 


Contrast between loud and soft 
Nes normally lost in trans- 
mission of orchestral 


oe nee is restored 
New®: a new exclusive 
volume expander”’. 


The beauty of the Q/43 radiogram 
goes Ghee de surface i) Specially~ 


designed moving c 
speaker ensures amaz- 


Cw ing fidelity from 
radioandrecords, 


Th rills for Sale! 


you could ask, is yours with this excit- 

ing new Pye radiogramophone (Model 
Q/43) now on demonstration at Imhof House. 
Equipped with every conceivable listening 
luxury, here truly is an instrument packed 
with thrills. Forexample.. . 


Right at the heart of this impressive new 
release is a 12-valve, 5-waveband superhet- 
erodyne circuit—designed exclusively by Pye 
research engineers. It puts you in supreme 
command of the world’s radio programmes, 
brings your home in direct contact with 
hundreds of distant overseas stations and 
enables you to hear the intensely interesting 
television sound programmes. 


Yet even the most inexperienced person can operate this great 
instrument with utmost ease and accuracy. All stations on the giant 
full-vision dial are clearly marked by name and wavelength, and only 
the waveband in use is illuminated. Automatic two-speed controls 
and fully automatic tuning correction furcher ensure that every 
programme is tuned with hairline accuracy. Silent tuning between 

stations also enables you to switch 
from programme to programme 
without disturbing other persons 
in the room. 

But listening to this remarkable 
receiver is without doubt the 
biggest thrill of all ! Vividly life- 
like reproduction of the highest 

and lowest notes of every instru- 

ment is assured by the fre- 
quency range which extends up 
to 12,000 cycles—7,000 cycles 


A LL that music has to offer, all that 


Naturally you can hear this instrument at any 
time by just calling at Imhof House. But if 
you care to’phone for an appointment with Mr. 

‘Godfrey Imhof, he will be pleased to give you 
his personal attention. ("Phone Museum 5944) 


IMHOFS 





higher than the average present-day receiver. 
Contrast between loud and soft passages in 
orchestral programmes, normally lost in 
transmission, is restored by an exclusive new 
volume expander. Harsh resonances and tone 
distortion are eliminated by a unique reverse 
feedback circuit. But even that is not all... 

Additional features include such desirable 
advancements as variable selectivity, R.F. 
stage on each waveband, moving coil speaker 
of improved type, acoustically designed 
cabinet, high fidelity push-pull amplifier and 
tone compensated volume control, enabling 
the unusually large output of 12 watts to be 
reduced to the merest whisper without loss 
of tone quality. 

For record enthusiasts too, there is a crystal pick-up type auto- 
changer, playing nine 10 or 12-inch records intermixed in succession. 
The piezo-electric crystal pick-up also gives improved reproduction 
from records and reduces record wear toa minimum. The heavily 
felt-lined lid is an added refinement designed to suppress all surface 
noise from records. 

A final touch of luxury is the classically-styled cabinet exterior with 
exquisite veneers, rare wood inlays, and chaste grill design. Yet this 
superb new instrument is not beyond your reach. The cash price 
is but 50 guineas or you can have delivery to your home for a down 
payment of £3.3.10 with 12 subsequent monthly payments of £4.11.0. 

Remember too, that we offer you the additional advantages of 
£2.5.0 worth of free service, free installation, immediate delivery, 
and a generous part exchange allowance on your present set. Call 


today or post the coupon away 
Clip and Post 


now ! We'll gladly give you a : 
TO: ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112 NEW 


demonstration in your home 

(wherever you live) at any time, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
I would like further particulars of the 


without obligation. 

PYE Q/43 Radiogram. Please also tell 
me just what advantages I gain through 
buying from you, and how much you 
could allow me on my present model 
which is a (Make). 

(Model) 








NAME 


ADDRESS 
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PARLOPHONE 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Heger) : Rosamunde Music 
(Schubert). Parlophone, R2484-5 (10 in.—6s.). 


This selection includes some of the music not so often recorded. 
In a crowded month I cannot go into their place and purpose in 
the poor drama, Mr. Sydney Grew, in the British Musician for 
October and November, 1928, and July, 1929, corrected errors 
in the notes upon the album of music then issued, and did us a 
service by tidying up the whole matter. In turn spiritual, tender, 
pastorally happy, anxious, and serene ; and ever gracious, pure 
and heart-easing, the music is everybody’s anodyne. 

Recording seems to be getting into a rather too fulsome state. 
Mucl: of it is neglecting the softer qualities. We get rich, warm 
tone, but too much of it ; or else there is an edge to the strings, 
the instruments that have most shades of all, and are not showing 
them anything like as fully as I want to hear them. Do recorders 
think that people are becoming habituated to big tone, ever 
and «lways? Those of us who know the orchestral delicacies 
want ‘o hear much more of them. 

I am glad to praise such warmth and fulness as we so commonly 
hear. In those qualities these records are eminent ; but I seek 
more sense of the different nature of various compositions. The 
tendency seems to be to bring up all to one level, in size of tone ; 
and about that tendency I am getting a little anxious. However, 
as | have often remarked, when it comes to these questions of 
wher: recording is going, our P.W. is the authority who can best 
suggest, from his knowledge of what is being done on the scientific 
side, why things are done, and what the trend is likely to be. 
I speak from the only comparison that seems to be my business 
—how recordings compare with the range of reality, as I have 
experienced it in concert-rooms all my life. 

W. R. A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Paderewski (piano): Variations in F minor (Haydn). 
H.M.V. DB3183 (12 in.—6s.). 


“Sensational, empty, vulgar and violent,’”’ was Bernard 
Shaw’s comment on the second recital by Paderewski at St. 
James’s Hall in 1890. After the third concert he wrote, “ dignified, 
intelligent, almost sympathetic.” A much more expert and 
accurate criticism came from a more experienced source. In her 
diary for July 2nd, 1891, Queen Victoria wrote, “ went to the 
Green drawing-room to hear Monsieur Paderewski play on the 
piano. He does so quite marvellously, such power and such 
tender feeling. I really think he is quite equal to Rubinstein.” 

And now, after so many years, Paderewski, at the age of 
seventy-seven, still plays ‘* quite marvellously.’”’ There may not 
be so much power, but tender feeling there certainly is. His 
recent series of records has been excellent in every way and this 
latest addition is no exception. It is a rare pleasure to hear such 
a distinguished mind at work on the music of the classical masters. 
We who heard, and saw him play the A flat Polonaise of Chopin 


in his recent film know that in music that demands a considerable 
c2 
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technique he can still hold his own against many a younger 
pianist; but in contemplative music such as the Mozart Rondo in 
A minor (H.M.V. DB3133) and in these Variations by Haydn, he 
is able to concentrate entirely on the music. 

To the collector, and to the admirer of the incomparable genius 
of Paderewski this record is a necessity. To the lover of Haydn 
the recent records of the same work by Lili Krauss (Parlophone 
R20347-8) will probably appeal more strongly. The great advan- 
tage of the Krauss version is that all repeats are observed, and that 
the piano tone is clearer and altogether more realistic. I have 
for some time felt that these two records are among the very best 
that have so far been produced, and this new one by Paderewski 
has not made me change my opinion. This is not to say that the 
Paderewski record is without charm and distinction—for anything 
he touches must have both these qualities. There is only one 
fault that one can find, and that is that he breaks his chords in 
a way that is not compatible with the work in question. 

I have made this comparison, which I fear will be odious to 
some readers, merely with the honest intention of urging the 
unprejudiced listener, who wishes to buy the work for the music’s 
sake, to hear both versions before coming to a decision, and not 
to be carried away by mere names. 


Menuhin (violin) with piano accompaniment: Turkish 
March (Beethoven-Auer) ; La Chasse (Cartier-Kreisler) 
H.M.V. DA1494 (10 in.—4s.). 


Menuhin broke fresh ground with some Szymanowski but here 
he is back again with airy trifles. The same has happened with 
Szigeti, Heifetz and a host of others. The trouble is that the 
repertoire of the violin is limited, and that whereas there are 
plenty of orchestral pieces and any number of piano works of 
sterling worth that can be comfortably accommodated on both 
sides of a ten-inch record, the short violin pieces are usually 
trivial. 

Menuhin’s playing of these two pieces is quite up to his usual 
standard, but nobody but a fanatical admirer will want to possess 
this record. The recording is very good, and there is some wonder- 
ful harmonic playing at the end of the Beethoven March. The 
other piece is a feat of skill on the part of Menuhin, who makes 
short work of the considerable difficulties of this Kreisler trans- 
cription. 


Kempff (piano) : Sonata in C minor, Op. 13 (Pathetique) 
(Beethoven). Decca X202~3 (12 in.—12s.). 

This is Kempff’s second edition ; the first took six sides, but 
this new one only takes four, which is a distinct advantage. The 
reason for this is not easy to guess. Has the pianist speeded 
up his reading, or are the records in themselves longer ? Schnabel 
took six sides. Backhaus, Murdoch, Lamond and the rest four. 

The work must be familiar to almost every reader, and I think 
that no useful purpose would be served by analysis. Kempff 
plays the work in a way that shows him to be a first-rate inter- 
preter of the works of Beethoven, and in almost every respect 
I prefer his reading to the relentless playing that Schnabel gave 
us in Volume Six of the Beethoven Sonata Society. The last 
movement is particularly good. This is a work to which I never 
turn without being forcibly reminded of many painful hours of 
practice, but not having heard it for several years I find I can 
once again enjoy it. The recording is quite up to the standard 
of Kempff’s other records, and should most certainly be heard. 


Eileen Joyce (piano): Prelude in E flat major, Op. 23, 
No. 6 ; Prelude in C minor, Op. 23, No. 7 (Rachmaninoff) 
and Rhapsody in C major, Op. 11, No. 3 (Dohnanyi). 
Parlophone E11351 (12 in.—4s.). 


The two Rachmaninoff Preludes are first recordings, and all 
the more welcome for that reason. In November last Parlophone 
issued another record, played by Edith Walton, of three hitherto 
unrecorded Preludes, and we are grateful to them and to Eileen 
Joyce for letting us have two more of these delightful and inspired 
pieces. The Prelude in E flat is a very fine piece of piano music, 
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which lies beautifully for the hands. It is strongly reminiscent 
of the Romance from the Suite for two pianos, Op. 17 (now, 
unfortunately, withdrawn from the H.M.V. lists). The C minor 
Prelude is by contrast, turbulent and passionate, and Miss 
Joyce’s playing of it is absolutely breath-taking: She is a pianist 
with an enviable variety of resources ; in the E flat Prelude she 
shows us the meaning of the word legato, and her sense of rubato is 
intuitive. Then, she takes the C minor Preludes by the horns, 
and gives us some playing that many a male colleague would 
envy for its technical ease. In the past she-has not always chosen 
music that had the double virtue of intrinsic worth and pianistic 
interest. But in Rachmaninoff she seems to have found an ideal 


form of expression for her many-sided genius. 


The Dohnanyi Rhapsody, which is in danger of becoming a 
“ war-horse,” is given new life by Miss Joyce, when no tricks 
are played with it. The recording is very good, and altogether 
I would place this new record in the first five of Eileen Joyce’s 
records, which now number some twenty. 


Kilenyi (piano) : Prelude in B flat minor, Op. 28, No. 16, 
Etude in A minor, Op. 25, No. 4 (Chopin), and Etude 
in F minor, Op. 25, No. 2, Etude in C sharp minor, 
Op. 10, No. 4 (Chopin). Columbia LB46 (10 in.—4s.). 

The recording, though excellent in parts, has some rather bad 
patches, particularly in the Prelude. Kilenyi, clearly, is a pianist 
who knows his Chopin and the technical details of the Etudes 
do not seem to worry him. He takes them in his stride, and the 
result is brilliant. In the F minor Etude from Op. 25, Kilenyi 
plays a little too fast, with the result that some of the subtlety 
of Chopin’s delicate tracery of sound passes unobserved. This 
was one of the Chopin pieces that Brahms played about with, 
presumably because he thought it needed more notes. Schumann’s 
comment is interesting, “‘ Soft as the song of a dreaming child.” 
A delightful but somewhat obscure comparison. The big C sharp 
minor Etude, with its strictly academic atmosphere, is played 
well, though not as well as by Horowitz (H.M.V. DB2788). 

On the other side the Prelude in B flat minor is played in a 
manner that leaves nothing to be desired. All that is to be re- 
gretted is that the recording here seems a little woolly, at any 
rate on my copy. The A minor Etude Op. 25, No. 4, is the most 
successful from every point of view. The temporary lapse in 
recording has vanished, and Kilenyi plays the piecé so well that 
I got out my copy of the Etudes to verify an aural impression 
that there was only one wrong note in the whole piece (in bar 49 
he misses the C in the left hand). This, considering the difficulty 
of the music, is a remarkable feat. 


Iska Aribo (piano): “La terrace des audiences du clair 
de lune’; “Can *°; “Hommage a S. Pickwick, 
Esq., P.P.M.P.C.”? from Preludes Book Two (Debussy), 
Treasury of Music Series, T.15 (12 in.—6s.). 


Here are three pieces from Debussy’s second book of Preludes. 
‘La terrace des audiences du clair de lune” is one of the best. 
Debussy is supposed to have been attracted by the phrase which 
occurs in Loti’s ‘‘ L’Inde sans les Anglais.”” In any case there is 
an Indian atmosphere in the music. Debussy has made use of 
“ Au clair de la lune” at the beginning of the piece. In Canope 
we are presumably transported to Egypt, and this almost static 
piece has considerable charm. The Pickwick Prelude is Debussy’s 
tribute to the genius of Dickens. In the words of Cortot, “ Every 
bar of the piece finds its mark, from the comic use of ‘God 
Save the King,’ to the snatches of whistling in the last page, 
passing through all the variations of absent-minded seriousness, 
diffidence and complacency that make up the humorous figure 
which is Samuel Pickwick.” 


The recording is fairly good, but the pianist does not seem 
entirely at home. Nevertheless, there will be many who will 
enjoy this record. It is obtainable from E.M.G. Hand-made 
Gramophones, Ltd., 11 Grape Street, W.C.2. 

D. W. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Busch Quartet: Quartet, Op. 132 (Beethoven). H.M.V., 
DB3375-9 and DBS3380 (last record single-sided) (12 in— 
33s.). Auto DB8425-30. 

Our philosophical A.R. being, to our regret, for a space laid 
aside, I have the refreshment of a quartet from that strange and 
marvellous last period of Beethoven—whose listeners must have 
had to exert themselves, and burnish brain and heart, as never 
before in history. 

The recording of these players is pure and sensitive. All their 
delicacies (and they shine most in these, rather than in power) 
are conveyed. They give us finely unified thinking and feeling. 
The scale of the playing is not very loud. There are times when 
I should prefer a bigger f, so as to make wider contrasts ; but 
there is a special pleasure in the quartet’s sensitive style, and in 
the intimacy of their performance. The leader occasionally 
skips too triflingly a semi-quaver (in the so common grouping of 
dotted quaver : semi-quaver), and he is apt to get weakish notes 
in wide-ranging phrases. The former weakness is the reverse of 
the good quality of light phrasing and quick-shading, which 
this opening movement demands. Its weight is not that of mere 
tone or energy ; its impassioned quality is curiously shot with 
alternations of the shifting light of the two moods. 

The second of the five movements is a Scherzo, in which a 
few little shapes work with taut yet free figuration. I feel that 
still a little more excitement might be put into this. The quiet- 
ness of the playing is apt to “ throw away ” a few notes, like the 
speech of some actors. It is all a trifle mince for even Beethoven in 
his daintiness. The middle section (side 4) is a capital contrast, 
bringing us into a homelier air. The rhythmic point of the 
runs is not quite ideal. Perhaps, again, they are seeking con- 
tinuity and unified quality. But I think this can be overdone. 
I should like to hear them strike out a bit more strongly at the 
springing rhythm. Pe ( 

Sides 5 to 9, “ Sacred Song of Thanksgiving to the Almighty 
by a Convalescent.” This is the famous modal movement, that 
takes us back to the first great age of music, which Sorokin, in 
his remarkable book, Social and Cultural Dynamics, calls ‘* Idea- 
tional,” “ Innerly,”’ he says, “its purest form is when it is an 
audible sign for inaudible, superempirical and transcendental 
values, like the values of religion.” Beethoven is usually in a mood 
only half ideational, but here, in the purification of spirit after 
illness, he finds his expression in modal music such as Palestrina 
employed, in the climax of the first great “‘ ideational ” period. 
On side 6 we have the outward expression of the strengthened 
man’s joy—a sarabande, the old dignified dance : as if he would 
step to a measure of holy mirth, “ feeling new power,” as the 
rubric over the music has it. One thinks of the angels playing 
instruments, in many a medieval picture. When (side 7) the 
first thought returns, it is crowned with a chorale, that takes the 
mind to even greater heights of comfort in its blend of the human 
and the divine. Here the playing is of the richest quiet beauty. 
Side 8 brings again the dance, with decorations suggesting still 
riper happiness and relief. A passage marked “ with the most 
inward feeling” renews the first mood, amplified (side 9) by 
the chorale’s uplifting presence, and informed by the rhythmic 
motion that signifies the power of life sustaining the thankful 
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man as he meditates on things that most of us so rarely think 
about when we are well and hearty. Perhaps those will best 
penetrate this music who have themselves, at some time, pene- 
trated at least a few steps into the Valley of the Shadow. But 
it holds, for us all, intimations that none should miss. 

Side 10 returns to the full vigour of the daily round, -in a march- 
like episode, that is soon put aside by a recitative that insists on 
deeper probing. The finale was once meant to end the Ninth. 
Here is a subtler form of cantilena than any we have yet had, 
impassioned, human, perhaps dark in some of its questing, but 
with a clear strength of purpose and aspiration. The reach of 
this melodic faculty is remarkable—the true symphonic scope 
of the great final years of Beethoven, with its serene surety, yet 
with its hint of more behind the art than is revealed in tone. 


*Pasquier Trio: Serenade Trio, Op. 8 (Beethoven). Col- 
umbia, DX825-7 (12 in.—12s.). Auto. DX 8123-5. 

An early work in seven little movements, affording a variety 
of lively and lyrical tunes. Originally for violin, viola and violon- 
cello, the work was later arranged for piano and viola as Op. 42, 
and one movement was also arranged for two violins, and for 
violin and guitar. These players strike a pleasant level of quality 
and style, not making too much of the rather slight work, but 
giving the sense of the serenade, with its diverse collection of 
ideas and impulses, to suit the different moods of a long evening, 
in which the pieces might be interspersed. The elegance and 
grave delicacy in the slow movements are ably marked, without 
excess, and there are some moments of very light bowing and pp 
quality that I enjoyed. Some might think the 9p a trifle thin, but 
I think this kind of music needs to be heard in the quietest of 
moods, when the flavour of such romantic, mildly melancholy 
elements as we find at the start of side 3 can best be appreciated. 
The loudest tone is a trifle hard, but not so much so as to distress 
me. Side 4 brings a Polonaise, piquantly pointed. It plays 
Haydn’s old trick of ‘‘ teasing,” in the coda. Beethoven knew 
a good notion when he heard it. 

Side 5 has a small set of four simple variations on a bonny 
tune, in the treatment of which, as well as anywhere in the 
work, we can enjoy the players’ taste. The finale links up themati- 
cally with former material. A congenial, quietly artistic perform- 
ance, aptly recorded. 


Yella Pessl (piano) and Gottfried von Freiberg (horn) : 
Sonata in F, Op. 17 (Beethoven). Columbia DX830-1 
(12 in.—8s.). 

Beethoven wrote this short work (his last piece of wind chamber 
music) for a notable horn-player, Stitch, in 1800. Horn and 
piano are not predestined soul-mates, or playmates, we know. 
The one lives in sustained, singing qualities, and the other’s 
tone begins, on every note, to die the instant it is sounded. In 
a slow movement, for instance, we feel the inadequacy of the 
piano, however nicely touched. The sonata has also been arranged 
for viola, violin or ’cello, and in those forms goes, I think, better. 
It makes a fairly easy string work. 

The horn sings out strongly. It might have had rather more 
support at times. The pianist produces an agreeable and always 
neatly rounded tone, not so big as some we have heard, but 
sufficient for the purpose. The exposition is repeated. The 
development is short (side 2, 17 to 40). Those arpeggio leaps 
for the horn, in the last bars, were not quite kind ; the player 
does his best, but Beethoven should have cut them out. . 

The slow movement is extremely short—a mere seventeen 
bars of call-and-reply : a promising idea which one wishes the 
composer had enlarged. The finale’s main tune is an offspring 
of that which began the work. There is one burst of good sport 
before the end of this rondo. The players do all that we can 
reasonably ask. The music is a rather tame specimen, and it 
cannot be said that anything of the essential Beethoven would 
have been lost if he had not felt inclined to put in his Stitch at 
the time. 

W. R. A, 
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*Szigeti (violin) and Petri (piano): Sonata in D minor, 
Op. 108 (Brahms). Columbia LX699~701 (12 in.—18s.). 
Auto. LX8374-6. 

This is the third of Brahms’s Violin Sonatas, and it was pub- 
lished in 1889. It is the least familiar of the three, and many 
people are under the entirely false impression that it is a difficult 
work to listen to. This theory is amply exploded by Szigeti and 
Petri who, in a recording that should make gramophonic 
history, give a performance of the work that could not be excelled. 
It is often a temptation to say that the latest recording of any 
particular work is the best that could be imagined, but in this 
instance, even bearing in mind the Kochanski and Rubinstein 
version on H.M.V., this recording seems more satisfactory in 
every way than all previous issues. 

The Sonata is dedicated to the great German pianist von 
Biilow, and the piano part is unusually difficult. The work is 
in four movements. In the first movement—Allegro—the opening 


is notable. The violin is given the main theme and the piano . 


has in the left hand a counter-theme, while the right hand fills 
in the harmonies on the off-beat. Towards the end of the move- 
ment there is a remarkable “ pedal-point,” ; for the space of 
nearly fifty bars there is a low A that dominates the rest of the 
material, 

The second movement—Adagio—is perhaps the best known 
part of the Sonata. Szigeti has already made a record of this 
piece on the odd side of the Violin Concerto. Interested listeners 
are urged to compare the two versions. The movement is simply 
constructed and needs no analysis. ‘ 

The third movement—Un poco presto e con sentimento—is 
a Scherzo in all but name, and it is also quite straightforward. 
The playing of Petri and Szigeti in this movement is really very 
fine, they have achieved a complete unity of purpose. 

The finale—Presto agitato—is energetic and purposeful, 
though at the same time playful. The writer of the leaflet that 
accompanies the records says that “if ‘Swing’ were not a 
debased term, that might be the best description of its headlong 
career.” I cannot agree with this statement. Even in its legitimate 
and literal meaning, the word “ swing ” has, surely, no connec- 
tion with headlong careers, unless the writer means a garden 
swing that has broken and hurled its occupant into the unfriendly 
depths of a gorse-bush. But this is a small point. The treatment 
of the material is remarkable, and the movement is a fitting 
termination to three very fine Violin Sonatas. I have not given 
a detailed analysis as this is provided in the leaflet to which I have 
referred. ‘ 

It is to be hoped that Columbia will make many more records 
of these two magnificent players, for they make a wonderful 
combination. We are familiar with their solo work and it was 
only to be expected that two such: discriminating artists would 
“hit it off,” to use a vulgar but eloquent expression. 1t remains 
for them now to record at least one of Busoni’s two Violin Sonatas. 
Petri and Szigeti have a commwn bond in their friendship with 
Busoni, and it would be a fine tribute to his memory if they 
could be induced to collaborate in one of these Sonatas. 
D. W. 


ORGAN RECORDS 

Finn Videro ; Variationer over Koralen ; Da Jesus an 
dem Kreuze stund ; (Samuel Scheidt). H.M.V. DB5213 
(12 in.—6s.). 

Toccata sopra i pedali (Frescobaldi) ; Ekkofantasi (Sweelinck) 
H.M.V. DB5214 (12 in.—6s.). 

Tiento del primer tono (Antonio Cabezén) ; Fantasia tertii 
toni (Tomas de Santa Maria) ; Les cloches (Nicolas le 
Bégue). H.M.V. DA5207 (10 in.—4s.). 

These records will be of great interest to organists and lovers 
of organ music both from an historical and a musical point of 
view ; the former because they are played on an organ built 
round about 1600 by the noted organ-builder Compenius of 
Wolfenbiittel and also because the instrument contains no metal 
pipes at all ; and the musical interest lies in the fact that the 
pieces played were composed round about the time the organ 
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was built and they are therefore eminently suited to it. In addition 
the composers represent the Dutch, German, French, Italian and 
Spanish schools of organ playing existing at the time. 

Sweelinck and Frescobaldi are names well-known to most 
English organists ; Scheidt was a pupil of Sweelinck and is 
known for his development of the “ choral ” on more artistic 
lines and in the true organ style. Cabezén (1510-1556) was 
called ‘‘ the Spanish Bach ”’ ; he was born blind, but in spite 
of this handicap became famous equally as an organist and as 
a harpsichord player. Tomas de Santa Maria was a Dominican 
monk and organist, the author of a book on how to play fantasies, 
as well as a composer. Nicolas le Bégue was a French organist 
and composer who lived round about 1630-1702. 

The general tonal effect of this organ reminds one of a com- 
bination of xylophone and bag-pipe ; there is a curious “ reedy ” 
quality throughout. The playing of Finn Videro is immaculate 
and the recording is very good. English organists may find the 
tone pall on their ears. 

Jens Laumann; In Dulci Jubilo (J. S. Bach) ; Meinem 
Jesum lass ich nicht (J. D. Walther). H.M.V. X4975 
(10 in.—3s.). 

Menuet (Gluck) ; Largo (Handel). H.M.V. Z254 (12 in.—4s.). 

These records were played by the organist of the Frederiksborg 
Castle church in which the old Compenius organ, after many 
adventures, is now housed. The Gluck and the Handel are not 
suited to the instrument—the Largo seems to be played with the 
tremulant on all through, and the player has introduced some 
extra harmonies to which English ears are not accustomed. The 
recording, however, is good—though the playing is not in the 
same class as that of Videro. 

D. E. 


SOCIETY ISSUES 


Sibelius Society 

Volume Five. London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): 
Symphony Four. Lemminkainen’s Homeward Jour- 
ney. Incidental Music to “ The Tempest’? H.M.V., 
seven records (12 in.—42s.). 

At last we have the Fourth (1910), to complete our survey. 
Some still hope for another symphony, but I gather that it is 
very unlikely. 
and perhaps other-worldly murkiness. The opening is as orches- 
trally rich, in its curious stark way, as anything in Wagner, and 
its means are strikingly simple. Here is dramatic music, without 
any programme. This world of his seems a strange place, of 
deceptive peace-offerings, and leaps of menacing flame from the 
pit-murk. What are those Dantesque string wanderings on side 2 ? 
The points of climax are as exciting and unexpected in. their 
nature as ever, though we may be prepared for them by such 
working-up as that at the end of side 2. And after them there is 
the enigmatic appearance of calm. It will be noticed how deftly 
the sense of finality is evoked, on side 3, in spite of the still inter- 
jectory nature of the entries. The scherzo adds some harmonic 
twists to a familiar gambit which might almost be classico- 
romantic, and then breaks into warning lights before startling 
us with various apparitions. ‘‘ Cheerfulness breaking in,” if 
you like, but wi’ deeficulty. It is a night scene, not unknown to 
the ghosts and ghouls of the northern mists; and like such beasties, 
they disappear on the wind. Save’s a’ ! 

Again that astonishing richness, from small elements; but 
this third is a tough movement, fit for the loneliest self-examining 
mood—perhaps of a man from Things to Come. It holds a queer 
shiver. The finale is reassuring, in part, at least. Its pulse is 
firmer, though the journey is still strange, and there is a bit more 
to get hold of in the melodic way. The working up is mighty, and 
the opposition of stresses amazingly powerful, without seeming 
effort. But the whole work is mysterious in its concentration, 
and its hints and outbursts. 

I understand that the scores of two of the four Legends were 
mislaid for over forty years! Lemminkdinen and the Maids was 
broadcast in January; Lemminkdinen in Tuonela has not, I think, 
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been heard in this country. The Homeward Journey (or Return, ag 
it is more commonly known) tells how the hero fared when after 
fighting he came home, having turned his troubles into horse 
to carry him—on the wings of the storm, as it seems in this 
whirling music, which paints his nature, moods and feclings, 
You can imagine anything you like, for incident and scenery, 
The piece is full of sparkling energy, of the right superman 
brand—like Valkyries gone mad. A variety of figures keep it 
(grand stuff, of its kind) spinning along. It takes your breath 
away. 

“The Tempest”? music is only about a dozen years old. The 
short extracts frame the magic art of Prospero, the simple airiness 
of Miranda (though this the more conventional Sibelius), and 
the song of the gross, weird Caliban—a much more origina! piece 
of writing, especially in the scoring (which is the best part of 
Miranda). A few bars to introduce Act v, and then a Bercevse for 
Miranda (strings, with clarinets and harp) occupies the next 
side. The sense of soft, deep downiness is beautifully evoked. 
The last. side presents, in Sibelius’s simple and entirely original 
fashion, the laments of Ariel, when the witch had caged him 
in a tree. To wind up there is a bit of the play’s humorous relief; 
why, one wonders, is it so refined? No other album has con- 
tained so much of the composer’s rare, menacing power. It comes 
with all the more effect because the recording never seeks the 
garish or the shrill. 

W. R. A. 


Beethoven Sonata Society, Vol. 12. 


Artur Schnabel (piano) Sonata in C minor, Op. 1o, No. 1; 
Sonata in D major, Op. 10, No. 3 ; Sonata in G major, 
Op. 79. H.M.V. DB3343-3348 (12 in.—36s.) in Album. 

With the publication of the twelfth Volume, the task of record- 
ing the whole of Beethoven’s thirty-two Sonatas is completed, 
and the occasion cannot pass without a word of praise for the 
perseverance of His Master’s Voice and the wonderful playing 
that Artur Schnabel has given us. The individual performances 
have not always found favour, but taken as a whole, Schnabel’s 
interpretations have been distinguished and always authoratitive. 
Many critics have condemned his lack of sentiment, but anyone 
who has lived with these records will realise that this is a short- 
sighted criticism. It is just that lack of mannered, as opposed to 
individual playing that makes these records so remarkable. The 
widespread fallacy that Schnabel is a Beethoven specialist to the 
exclusion of all other music has done much to lay him open to 
scathing and facile criticism. ‘Anyone who has heard him play 
Schubert will realise that it is here, perhaps more than in any 
other music, that he is completely at home. His recent records 
of the A major Sonata are the most successful that he has done, 
and it is to be hoped that he will follow up this recording with 
some more Schubert. But as an exponent of Beethoven he has 
few rivals, and it is to be doubted if any of them would have given 
such consistent readings. In the course of one hundred and sixty- 
two sides, Schnabel has never forgotten that he was doing 
pioneer work, and we are more than grateful to him for the lasting 
pleasure that his playing has given us. 

These records have had some high flights and one or two 
disappointments. The most notable performances were perhaps 
the ineffably lovely Op. 109 Sonata in Vol. 2 and the rarely 
performed Sonata in A, Op. 101, in Vol. 7 ; and I would add 
to these two a most remarkable reading of the “ Waldstein” 
Sonata, Op. 53, in Vol. 9. The disappointments were few, but 
I think the least successful of all was the D minor Sonata in Vol. 8 ; 
and the Sonata in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2 (the “Moonlight”) 
never seemed to be quite right. 

The present Volume contains two Sonatas from Op. 10, and 
the short G major Sonata, Op. 79.__. 

The Sonata in C minor, Op. 10, No. 1 was probably written 
in 1796, and is dedicated to the Baroness von Braun, the wife of 
a wealthy Viennese manufacturer, who was manager of the court 
opera in Vienna. It is a work with which many readers are well 
acquainted for it has always been a favourite piece with the 
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music teacher, for some rather obscure reason. Schnabel begins 
well, and throughout the movement new details that passed 
unobserved are revealed. It is a fine movement, and Eric Blom 
gives an exhaustive and interesting analysis. The slow movement 
is the weak point of this Sonata, and even Schnabel cannot hold 
our attention. It may be full of ingenious solutions of uncompro- 
mising musical situations, but it does not seem worthy of inclusion 
in this Sonata, Schnabel takes the finale at a terrific speed. The 
result is (to quote W.R.A.) that one is “so tenterhooked in 
anxiety about the player bringing it off (for even the greatest 
man can make a miss), that one can’t enjoy the music.” The 
impossible sometimes happens, though how anyone could manage 
to piay all the notes at this speed is a deep mystery to me. Schnabel, 
however, emerges triumphant. 

The Sonata in D major, Op. 10, No. 3, was composed two 
years later than the C minor Sonata. It is in every way a superior 
work, and in my opinion Beethoven never wrote a more perfect 
movement than the largo e mesto movement of this Sonata. In 
the present Volume this is most beautifully played, and the 
rea'ism of tone is also remarkable. There is a very short minuet 
anc a finale that is full of the characteristic humour of the com- 
poser. Eric Blom remarks that ‘‘ charm and abruptness contend 
with each other in giving us the impression of a wilful and quick- 
tempered but warm-hearted personality.” The reader who hears 
these records will endorse this view. 

{he short Sonata in G major, Op. 79, was composed in 1809, 
anc: Beethoven offered it to Breitkopf together with the Op. 78 
and Op. 81a Sonatas.. The first movement bears a remarkable 
similarity to the preceeding Sonata in F sharp major, Op. 78, 
and the little slow movement anticipates the ‘ Songs without 
Words ”? of Mendelssohn. The finale, too, is almost a miniature. 
This Sonata is in every way interesting as it was written at a time 
when Beethoven’s last Sonatas, though as yet unwritten,. were 
clearly being anticipated by the composer. Throughout the work 
we are given veiled hints that something great is to follow, and 
occasionally we are given a sample of the material. The recording 
is faultless. 


D. W. 


HISTORICAL RECORDING 


Historical Series Nos. 15 and 16. Alessandro Bonci (tenor) 
with piano accompaniment: Salve dimora (All hail, 
thou dwelling) from Faust (Gounod) and Che gelida 
manina from La Bohéme (Puccini) ; sung in Italian. 
Parlophone-Odeon PXO87 (12 in.—6s.). 

The celebrated Italian tenor Alessandro Bonci sprang into 
prominence some years before Caruso, if I am not mistaken, and 
his singing at Covent Garden in the early years of the present 
century was much admired. I have heard old stagers go into 
raptures when recalling his performances. He made a good 
many Fonotipia records ; then he recorded for Columbia and 
one of his records is still in their list. His last performance to be 
issued here in record form was as Riccardo in the quintet from 
Un ballo in maschera, published about 1927 and since withdrawn. 

Those who heard him are agreed, I think, that Fonotipia 
were the more successful in recording his voice. The air from 
Bohéme dates back to 1905, the cavatina from Faust to 1906 ; 
that they are scratchy recordings is therefore not surprising. 
They are good enough, however, to indicate that the singer had 
a splendid voice, which he used with remarkable. ease and style. 
The Che gelida manina is not quite so successful as the Salve dimora ; 
it is sung too rapidly and the preparation for the high C is too 
apparent. There was probably a technical reason for speeding 
up the aria ; it did not do in the early days to run the recording 
too close to the label, and for that matter it is not desirable even 
now. It says much for Bonci’s artistry, however, that his speed 
may well pass unnoticed by one who has not timed it or glanced 
at the record itself. Of the records issued so far in this series, I rate 
this next to the Anselmi, which is still the pick of the bunch. 


H. F. V. L. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


*Karl Erb (tenor) with Bruno Seidler-Winkler at the piano : 
Mondnacht (Eichendorff-Schumann) and Der Nussbaum 
(Mosen-Schumann) ; sung in German. H.M.V. DA4427 
(10 in.—4s.). 

I am told that the present singer of these two favourite Schu- 
mann songs is sixty-two years of age ; it seems almost incredible. 
Karl Erb is assuredly one of the most distinguished Lieder singers 
of the present time and I am left wondering why we should 
have had to wait so long for his first Lieder record to be issued 
in this country. Now that it has been issued, it should on no 
account be missed ; it is a delicious record, beautifully recorded. 


Marta Fuchs (soprano), Elsa Wieber (soprano) and Paul 
Schoffler (baritone), with Wilhelm F. Reuss conducting 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: Aber der Richtige, 
wenn’s einen gibt fur mich auf dieser Welt and Und 
du wirst mein Gebieter sein, both from Arabella 
(Richard Strauss) ; sung in German. Telefunken E1477 
(12-in.—6s.). 

This is easily the finest Telefunken record that I have received. 
The music, like that of Salome, Elektra and Der Rosenkavalier, 
may not be to everyone’s taste ; those who know Arabella will 
recognise in the first item part of the scene for Arabella and ber 
sister Zdenka in Act i and, in the second, part of the scene for 
Arabella and Mandryka early in Act ii. Thus each item is a duet, 
very quiet and lovely ; each is beautifully sung and superbly 
recorded. Indeed, I regard these as being among the most 
exquisite recordings of the soprano voice that I have heard. 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with Orchestra: Maria 
Wiegenlied (Boelitz—Reger) and Zum Schlafen (The 
Golden Bird) (Schellenberg—Reger) ; sung in German. 
H.M.V. DA 1619 (10 in.—4s.). 


Of these two simple little songs by Max Reger the former at 
any rate is well known to concert-goers. The singer has no 
difficulty in making them both sound very attractive and appealing, 
and her charming voice is admirably recorded. 


*Kerstin Thorborg (contralto) with Bruno Walter conducting 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra: Ich bin der Welt 
abhanden gekommen (Riickert—-Mahler) ; sung in Ger- 
man. Columbia LB45 (10 in.—4s.). 

“To the world I am lost ; I often used to quarrel with it ; 
for a long time it has taken no notice of me ; it may very well 
believe I am dead. It does not matter in the least to me if it 
regards me as dead ; I cannot object if it does, for it is true, 
I am dead to the world. I am dead to the world’s tumult, and 
rest in a quiet retreat ; I live by myself in my heaven, in my 
love, in my song.”’ This is a rough translation of Riickert’s poem, 
which Mahler set to music, and it may be useful to those who 
would appreciate the song, a feat of which I find myself incapable. 

It is sung here by the Swedish contralto, Kerstin Thorborg, 
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who has won golden opinions at Covent Garden. The recording 
was made at an actual concert performance in Vienna in May, 
1936, and on this occasion I am sufficiently unmoved by the 
statement to consider that a studio recording would have been 
preferable. To me the authentic atmosphere of the concert 
room is represented only by the preliminary hum of conversation 
which rapidly subsides as the orchestra begins the performance. 
This is directed by Bruno Walter, a great friend of Mahler and 
an authority on his music ; the record should, therefore, be of 


great interest to lovers of Mahler’s work. 


Joseph Schmidt (tenor) with orchestra: L’Ariatella ; Nea- 
politan song (Biscardi) and La Danza ; tarantella (Rossini) ; 
sung in Italian. Parlophone R2495 (10 in.—3s.). 

A too rigid insistence on one tempo makes this a rather hum- 
drum version of La Danza, though it is briskly and fluently sung. 
The words are indistinct, as is not unusual in this song, but who 
is likely to care very much? It is the tune that matters. 

Some knowledge of the words of the other song is desirable, 
or the frequent repetition of ““ Mamma ”’ is likely to cause a good 
deal of tittering. ‘‘ Oh mother, look. Isn’t it pretty ? You really 
must buy it for me.’’ That is the gist of the song. The child is 
apparently pleading for an arcolaio, which I take to be some kind 
of toy that spins or rolls ; not all the words of the song are 
distinct, It is a simple little song with a pretty and rather plain- 
tive melody, and Schmidt sings it well ; one pictures a poor 
mother unable to gratify her little one’s desire. 


Marta Eggerth (soprano) with orchestra: Musetta’s waltz 
song and They call me Mimi, both from La Boheme 
(Puccini) ; sung in Italian. Parlophone E11352 (12 in. 
—4s.). 

Musetta’s song is agreeably sung, though the rendering has 
no particular virtues and the words are indistinct. Mimi’s 
narrative, however, is very well done ; one could wish that 
the present interpreter were able to tackle her upper notes with 
more ease and polish but could hardly wish for more sincerity 
of expression. The words are clear, the pronunciation satis- 
factory and the recording good. It is very pleasant to hear 
Marta Eggerth doing so well in something better than the film 
sofigs she has been giving us of late, and I hope that this record 
will be well received. 


Herbert E, Groh (tenor), with Orchestra: Virgin Maria 
from Alessandro Stradella (Flotow) ; sung in German. 
Parlophone R2494 (10 in.—s.). 

The aria, Junzfrau Maria, and its recitative, Wie freundlich 
strahlt der Tag, occupy both sides of the record ; an abbreviated 
version by Joseph Schmidt was issued some years ago. The music 
is of the simple, old-fashioned, melodious type, and Herr Groh 
handles it rather more vigorously than I should like, but he 
sings clearly and steadily and there.should be a good many to 
appreciate his performance and be charmed by Flotow’s tuneful 
aria. 


jan Kiepura (tenor) with Orchestra: Ach, so fromm (Like 
a Dream) from Martha (Flotow) and Che gelida manina 
(Your tiny hand is frozen) from La Bohéme (Puccini) ; 
sung in German and Italian respectively. Parlophone- 
Odeon R2o0380 (12 in.—6s.). 

I am sorry that there is so little to praise and so much to blame 
in Kiepura’s performances. The general handling of the arias 
is good ; the execution is not. The voice is too often forced, the 
upper notes are thin, the sustained notes very tremulous ; at 
times one suspects a cold in the head. There are elementary 
mistakes in the Italian ; the German is remarkable for the 
profound contempt shown towards final consonants whenever 
it suits the singer’s purpose. Both arias have been better sung 
and recorded on numerous occasions. This is a disc that I cannot 
recommend. 

Bs PV. as. 
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Before the War I suppose it could be said that Joseph!Holbrooke 
represented the highest hopes of English music, for in those days 
we were still feeling something of the initial thrill of the opulence 
of Wagner, Strauss and Elgar. But since the end of the War, 
Mr. Holbrooke’s music seems to have suffered an eclipse. When 
Columbia brought out those records from Bronwen, Mr. Sydney 
Grew went so far as to say that to review the records was tanta- 
mount to hitting a man when he was down, and Mr. Grew 
certainly did nothing to reinstate this composer. Now Decca 
have decided to see what they can do, and readers will have noted 
with interest what W.R.A. has been saying these past few months 
about the opera preludes. I have a vocal record containing two 
excerpts from the great trilogy The Cauldron of Anwyn ; these are 
Noden’s song from The Children of Don and the Sea King’s Song 
from Dylan. Both are sung by that fine bass Norman Walker. 
In the first, the accompanying orchestra is conducted by Clarence 
Raybould and in the latter, by the composer. There is no blink- 
ing the fact that this music calls Wagner to mind, but need it be 
condemned for that? Only recently Mr. Ernest Newman has 
reminded us that the composers of any epoch cannot help writing 
in the same strain. Despite the gulf that separates Bach from 
Handel, Mozart from Haydn and Liszt from Chopin, there are 
similarities inherent in their respective periods. Decca has given 
us the chance to evaluate Holbrooke anew, and the intervening 
years have enabled us to approach this music without bias. The 
performances are excellent, and I welcome Mr. Walker to the 
lists. He is one of our few true basses, although described on the 
label as a tenor (!), and his operatic performances were widely 
acclaimed during the short English season at the Royal Opera 
last autumn. Last month the Editor mentioned the symphonic 
poems, and it is only fair to mention that both The Raven and 
Ulalume have been recently given at Queen’s Hall, both, I think, 
under Sir Hamilton Harty. Moreover, readers may like to be 
reminded of the old Piccadilly record of some piano pieces played 
by the composer himself. I warmly recommend this record. 
(Decca X176—6s.). 5 

For the rest, it is a disappointing month, the brightest spot 
being Noel Coward?’s recording of The Stately Homes of England 
on H.M.V. B8722. This is in the vein of Mad Dogs and Englishmen, 
and is similarly worthy of Gilbert. Get this without fail. The 
backing is Where are the songs we sung, which is nostalgic, while 
on B8721 Mr. Coward sings Dearest Love and Gypsy Melody, which 
is more original than one might think. All these are from Mr. 
Coward’s new show “ Operette.”’ Both 3s. each. 

Richard Tauber disappoints in My Gypsy Dream Girl from 
the film ‘‘ Command Performance ” by Pease and Al and Bob 
Harvey, whom it is strange to find collaborating with Tauber, 
and Giannina Mia from the film “ Firefly” by Harbach and 
Friml. Herr Tauber could hardly be expected to make much of 
such unpromising material. (Parlophone RO20381—4s.), 
Ernest Lough contributes two more religious songs in The Holy 
City (Adams) and Abide with me (W. H. Monk) with chorus and 
orchestra. These are obviously designed for a special market and 
are admirably suited for the purpose. So far as Abide with me is 
concerned, every performance has to stand comparison with 
that classic record made by Rex Palmer, which has never failed 
to bring a lump to the throat of the most hard-boiled listener. 
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The Greatest 
Living Contralto 


KERSTIN 
THORBORG 


MAHLERS "TO THE WORLD 
we neh LB45 (4s) 


ith the VIENNA 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
londucled by BRUNO WALTER 


Other new Celebrity Entertainment. 





SZIGETI (Violin) with PETRI 
BRAHMS (Piano) 
THIRD VIOLIN SONATA in D 
minor (Op. 108) Three records, 
LX699-701, complete 18s. 

(Auto. Couplings, LX83'74-6) 


THE PASQUIER TRIO 


BEETHOVEN TRIO SERENADE 
in D for Violin, Viola and ’Cello. 
(Op. 8). Three records, DX825-7, 
complete, 12s. 

(Auto. Couplings, DX8123-5.) 


YELLA PESSL (Pianoforte) 
& GOTTFRIED von FREIBERG (Horn) 
BEETHOVEN SONATA in F for 
Pianoforte and Horn (Op. 17). 
Two records, DX830-1, complete 8s. 


KILENYI (Pianoforte) 
(a) PRELUDE in B minor (Chopin 
— Op. 28, No. 6. 

CHOPIN ETUDES—(b) in A 
minor (Op. 25, No. 4), (a) in F 
minor (Op. 25, No. 2); (b) in 
C sharp minor (Op. 10, No. 4). 
Record LB46 (4s.) 


LONDON PHIL. ORCH. 
Conducted by WALTER GOEHR 
PRINCE IGOR—Dance of the 
Young Maidens. (Borodin). 
GOPAK (Moussorgsky). Record 
DX828 (4s.). 


ORCHESTRE 
TRITSCH, 
(F. Strauss). 


THE GRAND DUCHESS—Galop 
(Offenbach). Record DB1752 (3s.). 


RAYMONDE 
TRATSCH — Polka 





MARTINEZ OYANGUREN 
Guitar Solos 

ANDALUCIA (Homenaje a Manjon) 

ARABIA—Danza. 

Record DB1754 (3s.). 

for “ CHOIR MUSIC” LOVERS— 


DON COSSACK CHOIR 

Con. by Serge Jaroff. 
AUS DEM AUFSTIEG DES DON 
KOSAKEN-CHORES (The Epic of 
Serge Jaroff’s Don Cossack Choir). 
TEREK UND KUBAN 
KOSAKEN LIED (The Song of the 
Terek Cossacks). Both in Russian. 
Record DB1748 (3s.). 


VIENNA BOYS’ CHOIR 
Con. by Karl Etti. 
TALES FROM VIENNA WOODS 
(G’schichten aus dem Wienerwald) 
(}. Strauss 2nd). In twoparts. In 
German. Record DB1750 na >. 


“1 Bring You a Song 


THE VOICE OF ROMANCE 


In Two Parts. Intro. : (1) I Bring You a Song ; 
Hear My Song, Violetta. (2) My Heart Will 
Never Sing Again ; NCPEY PS Mia ; I Bring You 
a Song. ecord DX8 X829 (48.). 


TINO ROSSI, Tenor, 
France’s Popular Vocalist 
RIEN QU’UN CHANT 
D’AMOUR (Only My Love Song) 
MIA PICCOLINA (Both film, 
** Naples au baiser de feu’). Both 
in French. Record DB1751 (3s.). 


Reg. Band of H.M. 
GRENADIER’ GDS. 
THE TEDDY BEARS’ PIC- 
NIC. THE POLICEMAN’S 
HOLIDAY. Record DB1755 
(38.). 
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Super Recording of E 


‘DAMNATION OF FAUST 


—Hungarian March ; Dance of the Sylphs 
Minuet of the Will 0’ the Wisps. 
cords, LX702-3, complete 12s. 


With the London Phil. Orch. Con, by 
‘SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


Some of the New 


“STAR” VARIETY” 2/ = 
Records - 
RAWICZ & LANDAUER 
Thrills on Two Pianos, 
ROSALIE—Film selection. Roses 
in December (Film: ‘‘ Life of 
the Party’’). Record FB1890. 


LARRY ADLER— 

The Mouth-Organ Virtuoso. 
A'TFOGGY DAY (Film, “ Damsel 
in Distress’’). ie 
REMEMBER ME (Film, ‘Mr. 
Dodd Takes the Air’) (Both with 
Vocal by Larry Adler). Record 
FBr886. 


BILLY MAYERL (Piano) 
plays His New Composition 
PARADE OF THE SANDWICH- 
BOARD MEN (Billy Mayerl). 
PHIL THE FLUTER’S BALL. 

Record FB1880o. 

BIG BILL CAMPBELL 
and His Hill Billy Band 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN. 

THE LONESOME TRAIL AIN’T 

LONESOME ANY MORE. Record 

FB1883. 


AL and BOB HARVEY 


Comedians. 
WHOOPS WE GO AGAIN. 
WE LIKE ELIZA. 
Record FB1888. 


FAMOUS FILM STARS 
Impersonations by 
MICHAEL MOORE 

FILM FANS’ FARE. Record 


FB1887. 
DEBROY SOMERS 
BAND 


ME AND MY GIRL—Selection 
in two parts. Retord FB1894. 


MARIO (“Harp”) LORENZI 


and His Rhythmics. With Vocal 

Chorus by the “‘ Three in Harmony.”’ 

ON LINGER LONGER ISLAND. 

LITTLE HEAVEN OF THE 

SEVEN SEAS. Record FB1896 (2s.). 
Prices not valid in I.F.S. 
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That old record is one of the miracles of the gramophone, like 
Chaliapin’s Death of Boris and Mr. Lough’s own Hear my prayer. 
This new record is H.M.V. B8712—(3s.). 

Richard Crooks, in my opinion, is at his worst in a song 
called Beautiful Dreamer, and is not helped by what sounds like 
a typical schoolroom piano. He is better in J dream of Jeanie 
with the light brown hair, but then it is a better song. (H.M.V. 
DA1599—4S.). Paul Robeson sings four songs from Gershwin’s 
« Porgy and Bess,”’ about which I had my say last month. How- 
ever, many will appreciate .the fact that here these essentially 
negro songs are sung by a negro, and in this sort of music not all 
the celebrity performances can make up for the loss of the authentic 
touch. Again, two of these songs are new to the gramophone. 
Here they are : Jt takes a long pull to get there and the Lullaby 
Summertime and the livin’ is easy on H.M.V. B8698 ; A Woman is a 
sometime thing and It ain’t necessarily so on B8711, both 3s. each. 
Peter Dawson has also gone to this opera this month and sings 
I got plenty o° nuttin’ with a surprising confidence. The hearty 
baritene gives place to the gentlest persuasion. He also sings 
Snow) ird, by the well-known collaborators Bruce Sievier and Pat 
Thayer and the record is H.M.V. B8715 (3s.). Tino Rossi’s 
latest record is of two further songs from the film “ Naples au 
baiser de feu’ ; these are Rien qu’un chant d’amour (Only my love 
song) by Koger, Audiffred and Scotto, and Mia Piccolina by 
Hornez and Scotto. (Columbia DB1751—3s.). 

Devotees of Russian choirs have a real treat this month, and 
by acquiring two records can put their friends to the test, for 
these records represent the choirs of both White and Red Russia. 
First the celebrated Don Cossack Choir under Serge Jaroff, 
who, with Mr. H. C. G. Stevens, possesses the most remarkable 
signature I have ever seen, sing Aus dem Aufstieg des Don Kossaken 
(The Epic of Serge Faroff’s Don Cossack Choir) by Professor Schwedoff 
and Terek und Kuban Kossaken (The Song of the Terek Cossacks) 
arranged by Jaroff on Columbia DB1748—(3s.). Both these are 
in the nature of a crescendo, beginning with a solo voice against a 


moving background of harmonies, rather like the diapason tone 
ofan organ. The recording is a little muffled, but the multitudes 
of enthusiastic followers of this choir that was born of the Revolu- 
tion need have no hesitation in adding this record to their col- 


lection. The other record is by the Choir of the Red Army of 
the U.S.S.R., directed by A. V. Alexandroff. This choir of 
120 voices made a hit at the Paris Exhibition, and the numbers 
here recorded are The White Whirlwind, a folk song arranged by 
the conductor and Song of the Plains with words by Goussew, and 
music by Knipper, arranged by Alexandroff. In the first, the 
tenor solo is sung by M. Pankow and in the second there is a 
cornet solo by M. K. Lemechko. (Columbia DB1749—3:.). 
Although the Soviets maintain that music can be construed 
politically, there is no evidence of this in these records, which are 
just of Russian choirs. 

From the frozen North we finish up with the gentle strains of 


the Comedian Harmonists in two numbers by Johann Strauss. ° 


Here at last is their version of the Blue Danube, coupled with the 
delightful Perpetuum Mobile, that classic of all such pieces. This 
quietest of nightcaps is recorded on H.M.V. B8716 (3s.). 

R. 


BAND RECORDS 


For choice of material this month, I give first place to the 
Parlophone Company’s Massed Military Bands (F1018). 
Suppé’s Fatinitza March is bubbling over with high spirits in its 
composer’s best vein and in Gasparone March Millécker has put 
in some good work. The recording is of excellent quality and the 
band is in good fettle. 

Ketelbey’s Bells across the Meadow and By the Blue Hawaiian 
Waters are the choice of the Royal Horse Guards Band (Regal- 
Zono. MR2651). It is some time since I heard a record by this 
band. It has improved considerably, but it still strikes me as 
not too well balanced. I do not know its precise instrumentation 
and should be interested to learn. Again the recording is of 
excellent quality. 
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Turning to brass bands, Callender’s Senior Band is pro- 
moted to H.M.V. status—and deserves it. They might have 
spared us such an old war-horse as Les cloches de St. Malo, but 
a Paso-Doble called Amparito Reca is excellent. The band has 
achieved a very light and delicate touch—the sort that Horwich 
used to have in their palmiest days—and we should have some 
good records from ‘‘ Callenders,”’ particularly if they choose their 
material carefully. Excellent recording. BD513. 

The Regal-Zono “‘ Manchester team ” of Foden’s, Wingate’s 
and Baxendale’s Bands have two records this month and they 
are joined by Talke o’ th’ Hill and Ladybrook Choirs, 
MR2674 is very impressive ; both Abide with me and Sweet is 
the Work (tune Deep Harmony) can stand a great weight of tone 
and here they get it. MR 2650 is, however, more interesting. 
The Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust goes with great gusto, but best 
of all I like an arrangement of the Blue Danube Waltz. I only wish 
it had not been so severely cut. I give full marks for this record, 
however. 

W. A. C. 


{MV AY 


H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST No. 2 


The following records are obtainable from all His Master’s Voice 
dealers on: special order only. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Ormandy) : Symphony 
No. 2, in C minor (Mahler), Allegro maestoso, Andante 
moderato, In ruhig fliessender Bewegung (Quiet, 
flowing motion), Urlicht (Primeval light), Sehr feierlich, 
aber schlicht (with Ann O’Malley Gallogly, Contralto), 
In Scherzo tempo, Song of Resurrection (with Corinne 
Frank Bowen, Soprano; Ann O’Malley Gallogly, 
Contralto, and Chorus) H.M.V. DB2751-61 (12 in.—66s.). 

Part of the Mahler problem (a problem that is part of a reason- 
able man’s pleasure in him) lies in the diversity of his attack, in 
each symphony. A little while before writing this, I had heard 
the B.B.C.’s Eighth—part of it an inadequate performance, such 
as I certainly should not wish to hear recorded—but after hearing 
this specimen of the Kolossal a few times, and finding it decreasingly 
nourishing (for its swollen apparatus of ecstasy does not convince 
me that Mahler there brought his visions to any kind of universal 
life), one can still hear other works of his with a clear mind and 
a tolerably bright hope. It seems worth while, though, to realise 
the weight of his period, his peculiar mid-European culture, and 
his aspirations. One great delusion of these turn-of-the-century 
people seems to me this : they were afflicted with a vast pseudo- 
mystical-philosophical load, which eternally got in the way of 
their music ; and they were windy beyond belief. Nobody will 
ever convince me that the Eighth needed that huge choral and 
orchestral force (“‘ the symphony of a thousand,” it is called ; 
but the B.B.C. cannily employed only about half that number) 
with eight soloists, organ, piano, Old Uncle Tom mandoline and 
all, to rhapsodise about Faust’s redemption. The psycho-analyst 
would have a lot to tell about some of these good megalomaniac 
souls, if that useful science had been working freely in their day. 
Or maybe it is simply that, as Thornton Wilder says in The 
Woman of Andros, ‘‘ of all forms of genius goodness has the longest 
awkward age.” 

This performance, I take it, is the one which the Encyclopedia 
of Recorded Music speaks of as having been recorded three years 
ago at the University of Minnesota, from a public concert. 
The Twin City Choir took part (the cities are Minneapolis and 
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St. Paul, separated by a river). The recording is mightily 
impressive, in its opening sonority. There should be no difficulty 
in anyone’s rising to the exciting bait. So far, so good ; but 
Mahler always worked his notions too hard. He was, it appears, 
seeing the funeral grandeurs of a hero, and pondering on the 
old problems of mankind’s end and purpose. This recording 
is a bit too massive for my liking, but perhaps if you are 
doing this sort of thing you may as well do it with plenty of 
empressement (for which, however, I strongly recommend a steel 
needle. My fibre found it ungenial). Five sides of this is a good 
deal too much. Beethoven achieved the heroic with less spread 
of canvas but finer sensibility. Yet you can enjoy the slow pro- 
cession, if you are willing to allow something for the mid-European 
spread (not the middle-age spread, in this instance : it is clearly 
the declining years of a period—one has to think of, say, 1895- 
1910). If you look at it as a series of glimpses of the procession, 
and soak yourself in the Zeitgeist, you will enjoy this music as 
much as possible—according to your suitability or otherwise as 
a subject for its ministrations. There are too many ideas, and 
not many of them are first-class. Mahler so easily wound himself 
up to heights of excitement that I am afraid few listeners can 
attain. That is the defect of a curious temperament and a per- 
sonality that, on the credit side, has facets of strong individuality. 
One can respect a spirit that is “ different,” even if its evocations 
do not deeply touch one’s own. That, as I have often urged, 
is one of my pleasures in hearing music that is not very familiar. 
But the sort of rather simple-minded glory on, for instance, side 
4, is not happy within a symphonic frame. Here even fibre 
provides sounds that I find immensely loud, rather edged, and 
not very pleasing, in my room. I think you ought to take a public 
hall, for this sort of thing. 

Side 6 brings the second movement, a memory of good days 
once enjoyed with the hero. One may think of long walks (three 
sides are quite long enough), good cheer and (inevitably) good 
. beer. I am occasionally irreverent enough to put down some of 
this late-nineteenth-century music to pure beer—pure beer ; 
is not there some effect of bloating in so much of the Mahler— 
Bruckner products ? But still, this movement has an ingratiating 
generosity of notion, and I think many people will enjoy its stir, 
even though that is rather heavy-going (and again too loud for 
my liking). 

Drum-fans will gloat over the start of side 9. Here, I gather, 
we are to picture the ever-questing human being finding his 
fellows too much like phantoms, in (I suppose) their preoccupation 
with affairs which keep them from meditating about the Why, 
Whence, Whither of existence, that weigh so heavily on the 
composer-poet. This busy music, thus recorded very-much-in- 
the-ear, becomes oppressive in its loudness. I cannot think that 
this recording of an actual performance shows the music at its 
best. Studio conditions could have given a much better effect. 
The playing is good enough, though heavy. There are a few 
moments of raggedness (e.g., near the end of side 9). 


But here we are at side 12, and so far there is only about half 
the time’s value in symphonic quality, the rest comprising an 
expansiveness that has by now become tiresome. I like a good 
long chat, in which things can be argued out ; but there is too 
little argument, and too much talk. 

The fourth movement brings in the voice, to tell of the soul’s 
redemption (a good big contralto, that unfortunately wobbles 
badly. Whether the recording amplfies that or not, I cannot 
tell. The effect is uncomfortable). This is where Mahler comes 
nearest, I feel, to immediate, clearly-seen and directly imagined 
beauty. This is the best Mahler—you find him also in some of 
the other songs. And I venture to say that it is the best movement 
because (for one reason) it is the shortest. 


Side 14 brings the Last Trump, no less, and the composer’s 
vision of judgment, or rather, of the preparations for it ; since 
all, in the end, dissolves into beatitude. It was at von Biilow’s 
funeral that Mahler had the idea for a chorus to end the work. 
The large canvas is now better filled, and I think one gets in 
this movement by far the best idea not only of Mahler’s powers 
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but also of his nature. It is far too long, but it has a more spacious 
basis, and treats some of the ideas better than the first three, 
Also, I suppose that, faced with the idea of the Last Judgment 
at all, one feels bound to give the composer every support in his 
attempting such a theme. Even here, there are striking weaknesses; 
as so often, one lies in the themes. When Mahler tries a long one, 
he falls into a cheap way. Mark, for example, that in the middle 
of side 16 : very thin, for such an argument as that of this move. 
ment. This kind of cheer-leading stuff simply isn’t good enough 
for any symphonic purpose. It is only fit for the band parade before 
a football match. Before the chorus enters, near the end of side 
18, one feels that Time is indeed finished, and Eternity growing 
grey. The choral writing is warm, heart-evoked, and readily 
acceptable if one is familiar with the German succession that 
had one climax in Beethoven, and others in Strauss, and its end 
in Mahler (though, of course, the Beethovenian cast was mightily 
different from the Straussian). This epilogue, though, is exceed- 
ingly long. It would have been four times as effective if a quarter 
the length. The choral singing is sound if not thrilling. I suppose 
one can’t expect to hear many words. 

The recording, with the proper armament of steel plate and 
record-piercing needles, may well be declared remarkable, 
Before I took to this equipment, I had ruined more fibres over 
the first few discs than in the whole of my life before. Those 
will enjoy the symphony best who have big instruments and town 
halls, ears that delight in the utmost sonority that a record can 
hold, ample time on their hands and—best of all—a relish for 
the long and discursive, the laboriously aspiring and mystagogical. 
Alas, I remain, as regards the Second, one of the unregenerate, 
After ploughing through it, I had to put on something for fun. 
A small prize will not be offered for the title of the chaser, but 
everybody is allowed one free guess. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Ormandy): Inter- 
mezzo No. 2 (Act iii), Jewels of the Madonna (Wolf- 
Ferrari) ; Coppelia—Valse and Entr’acte (Delibes). 
H.M.V. DA1493 (10 in.—4s.). 

This music is rather heavily recorded (see the remarks on the 
Mastersingers extracts). Here, the nature of the Intermezzo seems 
to require a lighter touch. There is a heavy, forceful tone about 
this recording that I do not greatly like. It may be made for 
a particular market—the biggest instruments and large rooms ; 
all I can say is that with my equipment, with which readers are 
familiar, the music does not sufficiently coax and persuade me ; 
nor is the record easy on my fibre. The handling of the Delibes 
is pleasant enough, in the rather heavy way that the whole 
recording adopts ; but I have heard other touches that I pre- 
ferred. W. R. A. 


Abram Chasins (piano) : Chinese Pieces—1. Flirtation in 
a Chinese Garden; 2. Rush Hour in Hong-Kong; 
3- A Shanghai Tragedy (Chasins). H.M.V. DA1257 
(10 in.—4s.). 

These pieces, particularly the second one, are well-known in 
this country. There used to be a record by Moiséivitch of the 
first two. They are ingeniously written, and Chasins, who is 
a pianist who has made a name for himself in America, writes 
well for his instrument. His playing is delightful, but the sub- 
stance of the music is very slight. 

While so much fine music remains unheard and unrecorded, 
one cannot honestly say that music such as this is at all welcome. 


Alexander Tschererepnin (piano): Bagatellen, Op. 


(Tschererepnin), Nos. i, ii, iii, v and vi, vii, viii, x. H.M.V. 
DB4440 (12 in.—6s.). 
There are two Tschererepnins, father and son. Alexander, 


the son, is here playing some of his own compositions. He 
recently gave a broadcast recital, playing, apart from his own 
pieces, some fascinating Chinese compositions. 

These bagatelles, though cleverly contrived, and of virtuoso 
difficulty, are of very little musical value. A bagatelle need not 
be so trifling ; Beethoven’s, for example, are magnificent. 
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M. Tschererepnin is an accomplished pianist, and it would 
be a pleasure to be able to say that he is an equally distinguished 
composer. The recording is clear and pleasing. Only eight of 
the pieces are played here. No. 8 is, perhaps, the most 
interesting, and the least imitative in style. 


Alfred Cortot (piano): Sonata in B flat minor, Op. 35 
(Chopin), H.M.V. DB2o1g—20 (12 in.—12s.). 

This Sonata, for some obscure reason, has quite eclipsed its 
successor, the Sonata in B minor, Op. 58. It is not that its 
musical value is greater—this is far from being the case. Perhaps it 
js the morbid glamour of a funeral march that attracts the 
public, though it is clear that Chopin never wished this work 
to be known as the “ Funeral March Sonata.” In the original 
edition of his works the third movement is given the simple title 
of Marche. 

Cortot’s reading is by far the best I have heard. “ A.R.,” in 
last month’s review of the new Kilenyi set remarked that it was 
not easy to approach the third movement un-selfconsciously. 
I find that the listener is usually up against the same problem. 
Cortot’s interpretation is so entirely fresh and individual that the 
work might almost be receiving its first performance. It is a 
pleasure to listen to such playing. 

The first movement is taken at a great pace, and this departure 
from tradition is entirely successful. To the sceptical listener 
let me say here that Cortot always plays the movement at this 
speed, and the fact that he gets it all on one side has nothing to 
do, as one critic suggested, with the exigencies of recording. 

The Scherzo is also hurried and, at first hearing, the trio 
seems to suffer. Repeated playings of this movement have 
convinced me, however, that Cortot is absolutely right in his 
choice of tempo. The movement pulsates with excitement, and 
he has made it far more interesting than either Rachmaninoff’s 
or Godovsky’s readings. 

The ** Funeral’? March is played in the most perfect manner 
imaginable. The lovely middle section is the finest piece of 
playing I have yet heard on records. The most massive of massed 
bands could not hold a candle to the exquisite and inspired 
playing of this great artist. The comparison may seem stupid, 
but has the listener ever realised, as I do annually on November 
11th, that to millions Chopin is known only by a brass-band 
arrangement of this march ? 

The finale pursues its deathly course ; the most arid movement 
in all music. All one can say is that Cortot plays it in a way that 
leaves nothing to be desired. The impression he conveys is quite 
indescribable. The recording is fine, and these two records are 
to be recommended most strongly. 


Elly Ney (piano): Kinmderszenen, Op. 15 (Schumann). 
H.M.V. DB4471-2 (two 12 in.—12s.). 

Kinderszenen is one of the supreme tests of a pianist. The thirteen 
little pieces that make up the collection are all so perfectly con- 
structed, and their simplicity is disarming to the mere virtuoso, 
who usually tries to do something clever with them. 

Any performance is apt to be spoilt for those of us who were 
fortunate enough to hear Fanny Davies’s inspired reading of 
the work. Nobody understood the music of Schumann quite as 
she did, and when she died many of us felt that the true secret 
of expressing the naiveté of a child’s mind in terms of music died 
with her. 

It is difficult to understand why yet another recording of this 
work has appeared on the scenes. For those who found the tone 
of Fanny Davies’s set a little backward and muffled, there was 
an up-to-date version by Cortot (H.M.V. DB2581-2) as well 
2 an interesting set by Dohnanyi on the Hungarian H.M.V. 
ists. 

In this version the high spot is Trdumerei. Many pianists could 
learn from Elly Ney what a difference absolutely accurate 
pedalling and scrupulous attention to the smallest details of 
nuance and phrasing make to this piece. In Ritter vom Steckenpferd, 
the Knight is bubbling over with chivalrous intentions, and in 
Wichtige Begebenheit—the Important Occasion, one can almost 
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hear Christopher Robin assuring us that “it’s ever so portant.” 
The German family is comfortably gathered round the crackling 
wood fire in Am Kamin and Fiirchtenmachen has just the right sense 
of confusion and uncertainty. 

But Kuriose Geschichte becomes a fevered and breathless narrative, 
and the Bittendes Kind, or entreating child, is not the irresistible 
suppliant who, in Fanny Davies’s reading, invariably got his 
own way. The lovely change of key from D major into F major 
in Glickes genug does not save the piece from being very uninterest- 
ing as it is here played, and it is a great pity that the repeat is 
not observed. ‘The last two pieces are hurried in a way that 
precludes any possibility of their being at all enjoyable. The 
child that fell asleep at this rate has, alas, never been born, and 
the poet in Der Dichter spricht utters a glib epigram in record time. 

The piano tone is good (the instrument sounds like a Bechstein) 
but no new light is thrown on the music. It would be a pleasure 
to hear Elly Ney playing some unrecorded Schumann—the 
Waldscenen, for example—which would, as far as one can judge, 
suit her style admirably. . 


Harold Bauer (piano) : Fantasiestiicke, Op. 12 (Schumann), 
Des Abends (Evening), Aufschwung ( Warum 
(Why ?), Grillen (Whims); In der Nacht (Night), 
Fabel (Fable); Traumeswirren (Dream Visions), 
Ende vom Lied (The End). H.M.V. DB2687-90 
(12 in.—24s.). 

How seldom one hears these pieces in the concert hall nowa- 
days!. They are not all equally familiar, the three well-known 
ones, Aufschwung, Warum and Grillen having eclipsed the others. 
Here we have the whole set recorded by a pianist whose under- 
standing of Schumann is complete. Harold Bauer has made 
a welcome re-appearance. 

The three pieces, Aufschwung, Warum and Grillen have often 
been recorded before, but never, I think, so successfully. Warum, 
in particular, is most beautifully played, and is a very close 
second to the old Paderewski record—perhaps the fact that 
Bauer was Paderewski’s pupil accounts for this. Des Abends is 
an exquisite Nocturne, almost static, and heavy with the perfume 
of a summer evening. Jn der Nacht, written in the sombre key of 
F minor, is the biggest piece of the set. Bauer conveys the impres- 
sion of agitation and fear that Schumann must have wished to 
make with those surging arpeggios. Fabel is a miniature Ballade ; 
the modern equivalent is to be found in Medtner’s Contes. 
Schumann starts off with the conventional “ once upon a time.” 
In Traumeswirren, a piece of fiendish technical difficulty, the 
fevered machinations of a restless brain are perfectly realised. 
Schumann held the secret of probing the semi-conscious mind 
and expressing it in music. Ende vom Lied is a swaggering finale, 
to be played, we are told, “with good humour.” A beautiful 
coda finishes the work. The recording is unusually good. 


Edwin Fischer (piano) : Adagio (Marcello-Bach) ; Minuet, 
K.1 (Mozart). H.M.V. DA1389 (10 in.—4s.). 

The great Italian composer Benedetto Marcello (1686-1739) 
is not well known to the average record-buyer. There are very 
few records of his work. This Adagio, originally part of an oboe 
concerto, was used by Bach in his Third Klavier concerto. Now 
it has been arranged by Fischer, and as a short piano piece it 
is entirely successful. 

The little Mozart minuet, written when he was only five years 
old, has also been adapted by Fischer, this time not so effectively. 
We scarcely recognise the infant Mozart in these anachronistic 
trappings. 

Fischer’s playing is, as usual, quite unsurpassable as far 
as beauty of tone is concerned. Here, it seems, is the recording 
pianist pur sang. All his records an extraordinary 
realism, and I think this one is the best of the lot. In the Marcello 
piece particularly, the bass notes are as clear as crystal and the 
sustained notes of the melody can be heard above them in a 
way that+is nothing short of uncanny. 
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Andres Segovia (guitar): Mazurka and Petite Valse 
(Ponce, arr. Segovia). H.M.V. DA1552 (10 in.—4s.). 

A critic recently remarked of Kreisler that he could play 
Three Blind Mice and convince his audience that it was a master- 
piece. This I take to be a compliment, and I would like to 
borrow it and convey it to Segovia, who makes these two trivial 
pieces by Ponce sound both interesting and charming. 

The Petite Valse in particular is a joy to listen to, and the 
deftness that characterises this amazing artist’s playing is here 
most conspicuous. He makes it difficult for us to believe that 
the guitar is really an extremely difficult instrument to play. 
This is a record that will delight the listener again and again. 

2. WwW. 
Marcel Wittrisch (tenor) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by B. Seidler-Winkler: Winterstiirme 
wichen dem Wonnemond, from Die Walkiire (Wagner) 
and Allmacht’ger Vater, blick herab (Rienzi’s prayer) 
from Rienzi (Wagner) ; sung in German. H.M.V. EH965 
(12 in.—4s.). 

This record is interesting for the contrast it shows between 
Wagner’s early and late styles. The germ of the real Wagner 
style is found in Der fliegende Holldnder ; Rienzi is written a la 
Spontini and Meyerbeer. Rienzi’s prayer contains a lovely broad 
melody, familiar to all who know the overture to the opera. 

Wittrisch has’a fairly powerful voice ; he tackles both arias 
boldly and confidently and achieves sound, workmanlike results. 
Whether we may hope for a superior version of Allmdcht’ger 
Vater, it is hard to say ; one hears the air so seldom. This one is 
somewhat lacking in the dramatic fervour that the words demand, 
nor is it phrased smoothly enough to reveal its full melodic beauty. 
The air for Siegmund is more successful ; and though I find its 
charm less than I could wish for, I do not think one often hears 
it better sung. Voice and orchestra are very well recorded in 
both excerpts. 


Rosa Ponselle (soprano) with Orchestra : Ritorna vincitor! 
from Aida (Verdi). Lucrezia Bori (soprano) with Orchestra: 
Ah fors’ @ lui from Traviata (Verdi). Sung in Italian. 
H.M.V. DB1606 (12 in.—6s.). 

The great aria from Aida has to be cut when it is allowed only 
one side of a record. Here the section beginning with J sacri 
nomi and ending with nell’ ansia crudel vorrei morir is omitted. 
Rosa Ponselle depicts the hapless royal slave’s conflicting emotions 
most convincingly and with great beauty of tone. It is a pity 
she was not heard in Aida during her seasons in this country. 

Lucrezia Bori has retired, so we shall never hear her in England. 
In the present record her voice is as captivating as ever. She sings 
the cavatina Ah fors’ é lui complete with recitative E strano, é 
strano ; there is no Sempre libera. This is the most unpretentious 
version of the air that I have heard. It does not dazzle ; it 
charms. It is finely phrased and sung with simplicity and sincerity. 
It sounds precisely what it is, a soliloquy, in which Violetta is 
trying to analyse her emotions. 

These recordings were made some years ago, but nevertheless 
reach a very satisfactory standard of efficiency. I recommend 
the disc most cordially. 


Antonio Cortis (tenor) with La Scala Orchestra, conducted by 
Carlo Sabajno: Ah si, ben mio, coll’ essere and Di 
quella pira from Il Trovatore (Verdi) ; sung in Italian. 
H.M.V. DA1r155 (10 in.—4s.). 

Cortis has appeared at Covent Garden, but only during one 
season. His voice and singing called forth much praise. The 
voice is not exceptionally big and the present record is liable to 
suggest a stentorian power unless the volume control is judiciously 
handled. 

The Di quella pira has its choral ending and is complete with 
the customary high C on the first syllable of the word teco, a C 
that is very well taken and held. The delivery of the brief solo 
is bold and vigorous, the singing undeniably effective. What 
one misses is a clean vocal line as Verdi wrote it ; the numerous 
groups of four semi-quavers are slurred. 

The lovely cavatina Ah si, ben mio, one of Verdi’s finest tenor 
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solos, is handled extremely well, save in one respect ; the openi 
lines are phrased in a curious, jerky fashion which is unorthodox 
and, to me, undesirable and unpleasant. The listener may perhaps 
forgive this in view of the fine singing that follows it. 


Ria Ginster (soprano) with Gerald Moore at the piano: 
Die Liebe hat gelogen (Schubert), Die Forelle (Schubert) 
and Im Abendrot (Schubert) ; sung in German. H.M.V, 
DB2481 (12 in.—s.). 

Mme. Ginster achieves a wonderfully. clean, steady, rhythmic 
vocal line, and her diction is exemplary. Apparently Die Forelk 
does not stir her imagination greatly and though the song js 
neatly sung, I find it dull. The other two are beautifully rendered, 
but they are sufficiently like vocal monochromes for some listeners 
to find them monotonous. Readers who have already found 
enjoyment in Mme. Ginster’s singing should give Im Abendrot 
and Die liebe hat gelogen a warm welcome. ‘The recording is 
splendid. 

Helge Roswaenge (tenor) with B. Seidler-Winkler at the 
piano: Ach, Lieb’, ich muss nun scheiden (R. Strauss) 
and Freundliche Vision (R. Strauss) ; sung in German, 
H.M.V. DA4412 (10 in.—4s.). 


Helge Roswaenge (tenor) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra ; 
Von Jugend auf in dem Kampfgefild’ (Huon’s Aria) 
from Oberon (Weber) ; sung in German. H.M.V. DA44i6 
(10 in.—4s.). 

It would be difficult to improve upon the singing of the two 
songs by Richard Strauss. The singer’s artistry is matched by the 
superbness of the recording. Here is a choice record which can 
be unhesitatingly recommended. 

The original text of Weber’s Oberon is the English one, by James 
Robinson Planché. Huon’s air is a severe test for any singer ; 
he needs the power of a Heldentenor and the flexibility of voice 
of a Tetrazzini to do it full justice. The present singer makes a 
brave effort and though his success is not complete I can imagine 
no other artist of to-day making a substantially better job of the 
task. The record is well worth having as a companion to Ocean, 
thou mighty monster. 


Marcel Wittrisch (tenor), Margarete Teschemacher 
(soprano) and Gerhard Hiisch (baritone) with Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra under Leo Blech: Nein, nein, 
entflicehen wir and Doch sagt, auf welchem Wege, 
both from Aida (Verdi) : sung in German. H.M.V. DB4431 
(12 in.—6s.). 

These two excerpts together comprise the finale to Act iii of 
Aida, beginning at the point where Radames consents to fly with 
Aida and ending with his surrender to the high priest. It is very 
well sung in spirited dramatic style, and well recorded ;__ the 
orchestra’s share in the proceedings is substantial and very satis- 
factory. The German text, however, may not be to everyone’s 
liking and it seems only fair to mention that there is another 
recording of this scene, obtainable from Hayes, which is sung in 
Italian. To my mind it is even superior to the present one, both 
vocally and dramatically, and the recording is very little inferior, 
if at all. The singers are Rethberg, Lauri-Volpi and de Luca, 
and the number is H.M.V. DB1458. I can recommend both 
records ; it is for the reader to make his choice. 


Fernand Ansseau (tenor) with Orchestra under P, Coppola : 
O nature, pleine de grace and J’ aurais sur ma poitrine 
from Werther (Massenet); sung in French. H.M.V. 
DA1122 (10 in.—4s.). 

Electric recordings of these two airs sung by Ansseau first 
appeared in 1928 (H.M.V. DB1085). The present pair were 
recorded, I imagine, in 1931 or 1932. Neither pair seems to me 
to have done justice to the singer’s tone, which is given a certain 
false hardness and blatancy. For artistic expression I have a slight 
preference for the earlier disc ; for recording I favour the later 
one, though it does not reach the standard of to-day ; either 
is likely to prove acceptable to those with whom the arias find 


favour. H. F. V. L. 
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Selections and Medleys 


A particularly strong team, consisting of the New] Mayfair 
Orchestra, Elisabeth Welch, Robert Ashley and a chorus, 
present a Gershwin Medley, on H.M.V. C2gg1. It is a refreshing 
performance, since some of the more obvious Gershwin numbers 
have been omitted in favour of the lesser known but, to my 
mind, equally attractive tunes from his pen. My One and Only, 
for example, one of the grand numbers included, though well 
known at the time when “ Funny Face” was running, never 
became really so popular as, say, The Man I Love which Miss 
Welch sings so well on this disc. But if I have divulged enough 
of the contents to whet your appetites, make a point of hearing 
the record. 

Another record by the New Mayfair Orchestra, this time 
a 10-inch (H.M.V. BDs502), though quite satisfactory of its type, 
is rather subdued and perhaps less colourful by comparison. 
It contains a selection of tunes by Cole Porter, from the film 
“ Rosalie.”’ It is notable for singing of the title song and Jn the 
Still of the Night by our old friend Al Bowlly. We are going 
to hear much more of the “ Rosalie ”’ score ’ere long. 

Many people will remember that most successful of B.B.C. 
broadcasts, of an excerpt from the Victoria Palace show, Me and 
My Girl some weeks ago. I am told that that particular “‘ airing ” 
was responsible for a vast increase in public interest in this 
bright musical. Those who heard the broadcast, and more 
particularly those who have seen the show, will be interested to 
hear that Lupino Lane, Wallace Lupino and Teddie St. 
Dennis (assisted by a chorus and orchestra) have made a record 
of the principal tunes, including Me and My Girl and Lambeth 
Walk. H.M.V. BD506 is another record to note. 

Now another selection from “ Rosalie,” played, this time, 
by cinema organist Al Bollington on H.M.V. BD504. I like 
his restraint in both this and Once in a While on the reverse ; 
tonal effect (not noise) seems to be his aim. And he achieves his 
purpose. I must draw your attention also to one of Bollington’s 
February records, which arrived too late for mention. This is 
a selection entitled Jrving Berlin Memories, on H.M.V. BD4g1 ; 
What’ll I Do?, Blue Skies, Always, How Deep is the Ocean ?, Say it 
with Music, You Forgot to Remember, Say it isn’t so and The Song is 
Ended are the tuneful ingredients. Definitely one of Bollington’s 
best efforts. 

Frank Carle, evidently come to stay, contributes a piano 
selection from the film “ Varsity Show” on Decca F6595 ; 
and pianist Jay Wilbur adds No. R11 to his Melodies of the 
Month, on Rex g226. Neither of these are particularly 
outstanding. Of similar content is H.M.V.BD508 ; this contains 
a medley of popular songs played by George Scott-Wood and 
his Accordion Band, and is rather above the average of its 
kind. That other battery, namely, The London Piano Accor- 
dion Band (also under the direction of Scott-Wood) choose 
tunes of yesterday, and in particular Flanagan and Allen Memories 
for the make-up of Regal-Zonophone MR2677. The titles 
included are, Underneath the Arches, Dreaming, Hometown, Where 
the Arches Used to be, Wanderer and A Million Tears. 
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Now back to the pianists and present-day songs for a few 
minutes, approximately six, to hear those duettists Ivor Moreton 
and Dave Kaye depressing the keys of two pianos in still another 
Tin Pan Alley Medley (No. 8). As usual, a string bass and drums 
accompany (Parlophone F1040). Then we travel further back 
into the dim past, this time with Joe Loss and his Band who 
play Sonny Boy, Singin’ in the Rain, Broadway Melody, Lullaby of 
Broaduay, Tip-toe through the Tulips and If I Had a Talking Picture 
of You. These are combined under the common title of Early 
Talkie Memories, on Regal-Zonophone MR2678. 

For the more romantically-minded there is an excellent 
recorded version of the B.B.C. feature, “I Bring You a Song.” 
If you are not already in the know hear Columbia DX82g and 
name, if you can, the respective owners of the tenor and soprano 
voices. And whether you are interested in the problem or not 
all lovers of good singing should hear The Voice of Romance 
and his partner singing J Bring You a Song (the signature and title 
of this record), Hear My Song Violetta, My Heart will never sing 
again and Giannina Mia. 

Some of Puccini’s most tuneful melodies are excruciatingly 
maltreated by my sample of a selection from La Bohéme played 
by the La Scala Theatre Orchestra. It is impossible to judge 
the orchestra’s performance on one side owing to variation in 
pitch. Side two is not entirely free from this defect either (Decca 
F6614). From Debroy Somers’ Band we have a performance 
of another selection from Me and My Girl on Columbia FB1894. 
It is lively, but not so full nor so well presented as some previous 
selections we have had from this band. The Rhythm Brothers 
sing the vocals Me and My Girl and Lambeth Walk. 

In two film selections, The Big Broadcast of 1938 and Hitting a 
new High (Columbia FB1892), Carroll Gibbons and his Boy 
Friends maintain that lightness of touch which, as in past records 
seldom palls. The essential rhythm is discernible all right, but it 
is not so marked, nor are the arrangements so busy as, for example, 
in the selection from the film Double or Nothing which Geraldo 
and his Orchestra play on Decca F6609. The coupling is a 
straight melody number On the Bridge of Sighs. 

To wind up this section there are two more popular song 
medleys ; the first is an organ record by Henry Croudson, 
who plays a Popular Hit Medley on Regal-Zonophone MR268q9, 
and the second is by Charlie Kunz who coaxes the piano in a 
Charlie Kunz Piano Medley (No. D12) on Decca F6612. 


Vocalists 


The first record of Little Drummer Boy (another of the Little-man- 
you’ve-had-a-busy-day-type) to come my way is H.M.V. BD4g99. 
Elsie Carlisle is the singer ; her style is peculiarly apt for this 
kind of song, though I personally prefer both the song and her 
delivery of the reverse title, So Many Memories. Records of those 
two popular numbers Giannina Mia and The Donkey’s Serenade 
from the film “ Firefly ” are still beirig issued ; the latest one 
has an authentic flavour, since it is sung by Allan Jones who 
takes a principal part in the film. Unfortunately I have not seen 
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it, but I hope that Jones is much more careful about pronuncia- 
tion and enunciation (the latter especially), than he is on H.M.V. 
B8714. It is difficult to know what he is singing about, his diction 
is so poor. His voice is powerful but inclined to be fruity. 

As I opined last month Al Bowlly seems to be singing better 
than ever ; his voice is less “‘ dry’ than before the delicate throat 
operation. You're a Sweetheart and a song with a Little-old-lady- 
flavour, The Pretty Little Patchwork Quilt, are his solo contributions 
this month. Hear them on H.M.V. BD503. In some ways, too, 
The Girl in the Alice Blue Gown is similar in conception and senti- 
ment to Little Old Lady. Dan Donovan sings this new song on 
H.M.V. BD500, the reverse of which contains On Linger Longer 
Island. His voice and style is a model of clarity. Soon, perhaps, 
we shall be having records of the new Donovan dance band 
which has recently taken over the stand previously occupied 
by Brian Lawrance’s outfit at the Landsdowne Hotel. 

Vera Lynn has quickly settled down to her comparatively 
new life before the broadcasting and recording microphones. 
She is more sure of herself and the traces of nervousness which 
one could distinguish in her first record are eliminated altogether 
in I Still Love to Kiss You Good-night and So Many Memories, on 
Decca F6602. Her best record to date, but hardly comparable 
in style to Rex 9221, on which Gracie Fields sings Sailing Home 
and Remember Me? I rather anticipated some comedy from 
Miss Fields in this last title ; there is, but it is very mildly 
suggested. There is some compensation, however, on Rex 9237 
where she sets a pretty problem in The Family Tree. Hear it, 
and see if you can work it out. On the reverse is the more serious 
A Foggy Day, from ‘ Damsels in Distress.” 

When the Curtains of Night are Pinned Back by the Stars is certainly 
a new one on me, as are those responsible for introducing it on 
Rex 9222. Zora Layman and the Hometowners are the new 
vocalists. By their presentation of this omnibus title, and Jn the 
Little Mission by the Sea, they do not strike me as anything out of 
the ordinary. Certainly they are not nearly so convincing as 
those bright vocalists, The Foursome (Marshall Smith, 
Del Porter, Ray Johnson and Dwight Snyder), who give 
excellent performances of When that Midnight Choo Choo Leaves for 
Alabam and There'll be Some Changes Made, on Brunswick 02554. 
There’s a deal of difference between the methods and ideas of 
this quartette and The Three Musketeers who are less sophisti- 
cated, but equally as entertaining, in The Last Hansom Cabby 
and On the Sunny Side of the Rockies, on H.M.V BD512. 


Bruce Bowman sings My Gipsy Dream Girl and Please Remember 
on Rex 9229 in a pleasant, if not in an outstanding, manner ; 
but the best I can say of Master Alfred Conn is that his diction, 
though not bad, would be still better if he did not “ chew ”’ the 
words in When I heard the Organ play and After all these Years on 
Rex 9227. Neither of these discs, however, are comparable as 
entertainment, with Decca F6598. Here Ray Kinney sings 
Hawaiian Hospitality and Dancing Under the Stars, ably assisted by 
Dick McIntire and his Harmony Hawaiians as accompanists. 

Leslie Hutchinson is particularly sympathetic towards 
The Girl in the Alice Blue Gown on Parlo. F1039 ;_ the coupling 
bears the appropriate title of With You, from a film with an even 
more apposite title, “‘ Brief Ecstasy.”” And that’s how they 
sound to me. In this sentimental mood, Hutch continues to sing 
Once in a While and It’s a Long, Long Way to Your Heart (Parlo. 
F.1038). There is the usual leavening of subdued solo work 
on the piano. The Girl in the Alice Blue Gown is certainly the female 
of the moment. Sam Browne tells of her quality in amorous 
tones on Columbia FB1882 on the reverse of which he sings 
Please Remember. Jimmy Messini seems to play too many vocal 
tricks to be convincing ; I cannot quite see his object in Water 
Lilies in the Moonlight, and though he sings On the Bridge of Sighs 
on the reverse of Parlophone F1041 in a more straightforward 
manner, he still leaves me in doubt. There is no doubt at all 
about the intentions of Pop Eye (Billy Costello) on Rex 9238 ; 
in both On the Good Ship Yacki-Hicki Doo-La and The Man on the 
Flying Trapeze one wonders how long his vocal chords will stand 
up to the strain which he imposes on them. 
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My first impressions of Belle Baker as a vocalist (Brunswick 
02560 is the first of her recordings I have had) are that her style 
is much too sophisticated for my tastes ; Bei Mir Bist du Schéen 
is hardly recognisable, and You’re a Sweetheart on the reverse is 
little better. Frances Langford, on the other hand, expresses 
her personality in a less vigorous and more likeable manner in 
Little Fraternity Pin and Once in a While, on Brunswick 02563. 
Dorothy Lamour is not quite so successful in Thanks for the 
Memory and You Took the Words Right Out of My Heart, on Bruns- 
wick 02562; her voice lacks the depth and suavity of Miss 
Langford’s. 

The admirers of Les Allen will find Don’t ever change and 
Once in a while on Columbia FB1889 much to their liking ; he is 
especially convincing in the former tune, but I leave you to decide 
for yourselves about a new swing vocalist (vide label) by the name 
of Kitty Williams. To me she is a cross between a yodeller and 
a torch singer. The titles she has chosen for her first Regal- 
Zonophone record are I ain’t got nobody and Right or Wrong. A 
violin and guitars accompany. MR2688 is the problem record 
of the month, but there is no need for query about Regal-Zono- 
phone MR2685 ; Leon Cortez and his Coster Pals find 
Lambeth Walk and Me and my girl very much to their taste ; 
Cockneys singing, what are in the Victoria Palace show, tunes 
composed for Cockneys to sing. What more fitting ? 


Humour and Hill Billies 


I should simply hate to be anywhere near those two irresponsibles 
Revnell and West in any visit I made toacinema ;_ that is if their 
impressions on H.M.V. BD510 are any criterion. How they talk 
and what they talk you must ascertain for yourself. Also presented 
with appropriate sound effects are the impressions of many film 
people by Michael Moore in Film Fans’ Fare on Columbia 
FB1887. His Edward Everett Horton and Ronald Colman imper- 
sonations ring particularly true. 

Of a less subtle nature are the effusions by Max Miller on 
H.M.V. BD505. He sings She said she wouldn’t and I’m the only bit 
of comfort that she’s got ; and, reading between the lines, I can well 
believe him. Two more comedians, almost as breezy, make 
whoopee in a natural chorus number Whoops we go again. Al and 
Bob Harvey are the lads in question, who composed both this 
title and We like Eliza on the back of Columbia FB1888. Eliza 
has some likeable features, too. George Formby expounds 
some doubtful forms of etiquette in Like the Big Pots do and in the 


coupling title Does your dream tell you that he is partnered by Beryl.: 


This is just a bundle of pertinent and impertinent questions, the 
answers to which are left to the listeners’ imagination. Only 
mildly amusing (Regal-Zonophone MR2684). 

There are only two Hill Billy records ; the Hill Billies are 
responsible for There’s a gold mine in the Sky and for the livelier 
That Lonesome Trail ain’t lonesome any more on Regal-Zonophone 
MR2676. The other disc is by The Smiling Rangers who sing 
Memory Lane and The night she cried in my beer on Regal-Zonophone 
MR2687. Neither of these records is outstanding ; my preference 
is for the Rangers mainly on account of the higher merit of the 
tunes. 


Light Music and Accordions 


First there is an H.M.V. album (No. 300) containing a 
complete party programme of English Country Dances played by 
the Folk Dance Band under the direction of Ronnie Munro. 
The numbers and titles are : We won’t go home till morning and 
Steam Boat (B8684) ; Hunt the Squirrel and Flowers of Edinburgh 
(B8685) ; Merry, merry milkmaids and Sellenger’s Round (B8686) ; 
The Old Mole and Newcastle (B8687). An innovation in the orchestr- 
ation of these tunes is the constantly changing key which more 
effectively emphasises the variations in the dance procedure. 
Beyond Roger de Coverley I am not familiar with Old English 
Dances and methinks “ de Coverley ” would present a pretty 
problem for the first few rounds. 

Now a particularly light and bright effusion Adua by Barnabas 
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is admirable throughout. 
recorded, : 


Two arrangements by Kreisler of Sicilienne and Rigaudon and 
the Tartini Variations are admirably played by solo violinist 
Alfredo Campoli on Decca F6594, and the ever charming 
Frasquita Serenade and the lesser known jalousie by Gade receive 
tasteful if not outstanding treatment at the hands of Emil Roosz 
Primo Scala and his 
Accordion Band pin their faith in Whistling Gypsy and There’s 
a Gold Mine in the Sky on Rex 9228. Maybe they won’t be dis- 


and his Orchestra on Rex 9230. 


appointed. 

And now back to things more material, 
to wit, a somewhat weighty performance 
by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
of the Wedding Waltz from Dohnanyi’s “‘Der 
Schleier der Pierrette.”” But do not let 
that title frighten you ; it is melodious 
stuff and not of the kind of which one 
soon tires. The interpretation is com- 
petent. Professor Abendroth is the 
conductor (Parlophone R2486). 

The Orchestre Raymonde emerge 
triumphant after a vigorous portrayal of 
Offenbach’s Grand Duchess Galop and a 
lighter but equally energetic performance 
of Strauss’ Tritsch, Tratsch Polka (Colum- 
bia DB1752). The Vienna Salon 
Orchestra lack colour by comparison 
in what strikes as rather a tame Gilbert 
and} Sullivan Selection on Regal-Zonophone 
MR2675. There is little light and shade 
here but at least it is as wholesome as the 
two waltzes—Delirien and Flattergeister 
played by the Orchestra Mascotte on 
Parlophone R2490. The Lorand version 
of the latter, recorded some months ago 
(October, 1937, to be precise), is some- 
what superior. 

For sheer string tone and colour hear 
the fascinating numbers, You can’t forbid a 


flower, The sleeves of my jacket, My sweetie is 


roaming about and How could I lament? 
played by Magyari Imre and his 
Hungarian Gypsy Orchestra on Par- 
lophone R2489. This is languorous stuff; 
much more enervating in faet than either 
the Chinese Legend or Majarska which 
Eugen Wolff and his Orchestra record 
on Parlophone R2488, 

Versatile George Scott-Wood invades 
this section also ; .on Columbia FB1881 
he presides at the piano in his Salon 
Orchestra. The tunes are Gossamer and 
Dainty ‘Debutante and those titles should 
give you some idea of their type, but 
you will hardly anticipate Scott-Wood’s 
fluency in the latter number. I didn’t. 
Nor did I expect Who Cares to be quite 
so care-free as it turns out to be on Parlo- 
phone F1050 ; it is played by that oddly- 
titled combination Jungherr’s Accor- 
dion Melodians. Little Anne, on the 
reverse is less mature and hardly as 
attractive. 

Scott-Wood does not have the Dainty 
Debutante all to himself despite the fact that 
he is solely responsible for her existence. 







Von Geczy and his Orchestra which they couple with Black 
Orchids on H.M.V. B8717. Competent as these are they naturally 
lack the depth and breadth of tone of the Boston Promenade 
Orchestra (conductor Arthur Fiedler) who play Chabrier’s 
Espana Rapsodie on H.M.V. B8713. The tone colour and balance 
A most engaging record and well 
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Patricia Rossborough has taken the Debutante under her wing 
and though her designs are similar to those of Scott-Wood, the 
touch is lighter. Hear Parlophone F1051 and then compare it 
with Columbia FB1881. 
because of the orchestral accompaniment. The coupling to the 
Parlophone disc is Piccadilly Playtime, a tune of similar genre. 


Some may prefer the latter merely 


That other nimble fingered gentleman, Billy Mayerl also 


weaves patterns of his own design in the Parade of the Sandwich 
Board Men on Columbia FB1880. Here it is more a question of 
expression and phrasing than of fluency ; and Mayerl succeeds. 
In an arrangement by Mayerl of Phil the Fluter’s Ball on the 
reverse he is assisted by vocalist Billy Scott-Coomber. In 
_The Monastery Bells on Parlophone F1052 the theme is provided 
by a grand organ (played by Marcel Palotti) and appropriate 
atmosphere is added by a chorus, orchestra and chimes. It is 


most effective. The coupling is The Rosary in which the vocal 





STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


Jack Dent and Norrie Moore 
(H.M.V.) Two pianos. Bei Mir Bist 
Du Schéen ; Everything you, said came 
true ; You can’t stop me from Dreaming 
(Quickstep Medley) ; and So many 
Memories ; Don’t Ever Change ; Little 
Heaven of the Seven Seas (Slow Fox- 
trot medley) BD5326. 

Henry Jacques and his Correct 
Dance Tempo Orchestra (H.M.V.) 
You took the words right out of my heart 
(Fox-trot) and The Waltz lives on 
(Waltz) BD5332. Are you Sincere 
(Waltz) and Bei Mir Bist Du Schoen 
(Quick-step) BD5336. 

Victor Silvester and his Ball- 
room Orchestra (Parlophone) 
Rosalie (Quick-Step) and Are you 
Sincere (Waltz) F1033. Smarty (Quick- 
Step) and Little Heaven of the Seven 
Seas (Slow Fox-Trot F1032). Hear my 
Song, Violetta (Tango) and Corrida Real 
(Tango F1035). Palais Glide Medley, 
F1053. Tap-dance practice record: 
Marie (Fast Tempo) and Sleepy Time 
Gal (Slow Tempo) F1034. 

Jack White and his Collegians 
(Parlophone). Palais Glide Medley 
F1044. 

Gerry Moore (Parlophone) Piano 
solo with String Bass and Drums. 
Bob White (Quick-Step) and Quick- 
sands (Slow Fox-Trot) F1036. 

Billy Thorburn (Parlophone) 
Piano solo with Drum accompani- 
ment. The Girl in the Alice Blue Gown, 
Diane, Are you Sincere (Waltz Medley) 
and Nice work if you can get it; A 
Foggy Day, Thanks for the Memory 
(Quick-Step Medley) F1037. 

Josephine Bradley and her 
Ballroom Orchestra (Decca). 
Remember me? (Slow Fox-Trot) and 
Afraid to Dream (Quick-Step) F6593. 

Howard Jacobs with his Orch- 
estra for Dancing (Columbia) Once 
in a while (Slow Fox-Trot) and Silver 
Sails on Moonlit Waters (Slow Fox- 
Trot) FB1899. 
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effects are omitted. 

Here are two records that are different. 
The first is of a solo guitar played by 
julio Martinez Oyanguren. On 
Columbia DB1754 he plays Andalucia and 
Arabia. To appreciate these to the full 
the right mood is an essential, but what- 
ever the frame of mind one cannot fail 
to appreciate the soloist’s technique and 
admirable tone ; especially in Arabia. 
The other record is by trumpet-player 
George Swift. As I have said before, 
a piano accompaniment is inadequate to 
a solo instrument of this kind, especially 
in such florid tunes as Elfriede and La 
Capricciosa. However, this defect cannot 
and does not detract from the extra- 
ordinary skill of the artist. Hear Parlo- 
phone F1049. 


Dance Bands—Recurring 
Combinations 


Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex) 
Lambeth Walk and Me and My Girl form 
the subject matter of 9232. The Cotton 
lads treat them simply and effectively 
and though I rate Bei Mir Bist du Schéen 
on 9231 as their best performance, the 
arrangement of Linger Longer Island on 
the reverse lowers the standard of this 
disc as a whole. Still it is all a matter 
of taste ; others may think differently. 

Billy Thorburn and his Music 
(Parlophone), also express fairly common- 
place ideas in Linger Longer Island which 
they couple with There’s a gold mine in the 
Sky on Fiogo. I fancy that the session 
in which both this and F1031 were made 
was on one of their “off” days, for al- 
though With You and Don’t Ever Change 
show some improvement, they are only 
lukewarm performances by comparison 
with some of their previously recorded 
numbers. 

Jack White and his Collegians 
(Parlophone) confirm the impressions I 
formed of their abilities last month. In 
I double dare you on F1042 they exhibit 
a clean attack, collectively and indi- 
vidually. The coupling, Hawaiian Hospi- 
tality, like The Girl in the Alice Blue Gown 
on F1043, is just a melody number appro- 
priately played. The remaining title— 
Thanks for the Memory—is about the same 
grade as the “ Dare you ” number. 
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Brian Lawrance and his Orchestra (Rex) have recorded 
four titles ; Silvery Moon and Golden Sands ; Please Remember (9234) ; 
Blossoms on Broadway and Roses in December (9235) all of which seem 
to me to be deficient in bass. Probably due to something amiss 
in the recording room. There is little to choose between these 
two discs in style or delivery ; both are representative examples 
of straightforward playing and singing. 

Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone) have the help 
of The Jackdaws in The Dipsy Doodle on Fio2g and in The 
Snake Charmer on F 1028, and Gonella is broadminded enough to 
give them good opportunities for showing their vocal prowess. 
In the ‘“ Doodle ”’ song he puts in some clever work on that 
trumpet of his. The coupling to Snake Charmer, which by the 
way is well ahead of the Jerry Blaine effort of last month, is Let 
*er Go in which Bruts Gonella is the vocalist. ubilee is the 
coupling on 1029. 

Michael Flome and his Orchestra (Decca) have made their 
first records under the Decca banner. Lambeth Walk on F6601 
is the side which best shows their mettle ; the interpretation is 
clean and is enhanced by the vocal trio. On this count alone it 
is preferable to the Cotton versions noted earlier. The coupling 
is My Gypsy Dream Girl. Their other titles are Whistling Gypsy 
and Silvery Moon and Golden Sands, the principal feature of which 
is the nicely balanced ensemble of the band (F6600). 

Henry Hall and his Orchestra (Columbia) play /’m just a 
Country Boy at heart and There’s a Gold Mine in the Sky on FB1g01, 
and on FBrgo2 they play On the sunny side of the Rockies and You 
took the words right out of my heart. None of these numbers provides 
much scope for the band and consequently it sounds stilted. 
The first named tune has the most character. 

Mantovani and his Orchestra (Columbia) have little 
chance to do anything out of the ordinary with such simple tunes 
as The pretty little Patchwork Quilt and The Girl in the Alice Blue 
Gown on FB1897, but they could possibly have made more of 
Don’t Ever Change and I’m always in the mood for you on FB1808. 
As they are played, they have sweetness and uniform tempo but 
little style. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone) are also handi- 
capped by choice of The pretty little Patchwork Quilt and The Girl 
in the Alice Blue Gown (MR2695), but they make up the leeway in 
I double dare you and Rosalie on MR2694. This is easily the most 
satisfactory disc of the two, both as regards the quality of the 
tunes and workmanship. 

Bram Martin and his Band (Regal-Zonophone) have two 
records to their credit ; MR2696 and 2697. The former contains 
Don’t Ever Change and a neat arrangement of Why talk about Love. 
It’s a long way to your heart is coupled with Trusting my luck on the 
latter disc. This order represents my grading. 


Dance Band Singles 


Fats Waller and his Rhythm play Every Day’s a Holiday 
from the film of that name and after hearing ‘this side of H.M.V. 
BD5333 I can well believe it ; and do they hot it up towards the 
end ? Yes sir. It’s beyond me for all that. You fit into the picture 
is much nicer proportioned all through. Waller’s crazy vocals 
tend to cancel out his undoubted pianistic and rhythmic abilities. 
It is refreshing to hear that old favourite Lights Out, especially 
when played so clearly and decisively as it is on Vocalion 576. 
The Russ Morgan combination (Music in the Russ Morgan 
Manner), once more reveal an abundance of pleasant ideas in 
this and in the coupling title Ragging the Scale. 

Another record that may intrigue is the new version of I want 
to be Happy played by Freddie Gardner and his Orchestra 
on Rex 9225. Both this and Limehouse Blues are pretty hot and 
are intended more for the student than the layman. Both types, 
however, will appreciate You’re a Sweetheart and I double dare you 
by Lew Stone and his Band, on Decca F6606. These give 
a glimpse of the Lew Stone of old and the fact that Al Bowlly 
is the vocalist adds conviction to the picture. Hear this disc, 
it has style. 

Free-lance Bowlly also plays a part in the record by Maurice 
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Winnick and his Sweet Music. On Decca F6599, Once in a 
While is served up sweetly, but it has not the character of Have 
you got any castles, Baby? on the reverse, nor the polish of Rosalie, 
which Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans play 
on Columbia FB1894. This combination always seems to make 
all points without undue emphasis. The coupling is another 
nicely played and well sung title from the same film (‘ Rosalie ”) 
In the Still of the Night. 

The Gibbons’ touch once more ; this time in I double dare you 
and Have you got any castles, Baby? These are played by Carroll 
Gibbons and his Boy Friends in anything but strict tempo ; 
the changes are deliberate and so I gather Columbia FB1893 is 
intended more for musical entertainment than for dancing, 
So too, in my opinion, is Columbia FB1896, where Mario 
(“Harp ’? Lorenzi and his Rhythmics play Little Heaven 
of the Seven Seas and On Linger Longer Island. ‘These are mainly 
Lorenzi vehicles. 

Here is another Snake Charmer ; the Six Swingers (led by G. 
Scott-Wood) are the ones to wind their way through this colourful 
piece of music. It is at least as well interpreted as the Gonella 
version, though I rate it second best to another rhythmic number 
—S.0.S.—on the reverse of Columbia F1903. This is my first 
hearing of this tune and although it has not quite the quality of 
R. Scott’s Powerhouse which Joe Daniels and his Hotshots 
couple with Alabamy Bound on Parlophone F1045, it has its 
moments. Hear both these records. 

There are three contenders for Tango honours ; The Orquesta 
Tipica Francisco Canaro, who play Pura Milonga and Mal 
de Ausercia with their accustomed attention to rhythmic detail 
(Parlophone OT160) ; the Trio Cubain follow with Chévéré and 
a rumba La Rotacion who combine instrumental ability with 
most effective singing (Columbia FB1905); and lastly there 
is Geraldo and his Gaucho Tango Orchestra who, despite 
their careful playing of Por Que? and Crepuscole, sound very 
English and less colourful by comparison (Decca F6596). 

So far only one of a trio of records by Roy Fox and his Orch- 
estra has arrived. This H.M.V. BD5327 on which they play 
two sweet numbers, Rosalie and In the Still of the Night (film 
** Rosalie ’’). These are well played, but personally I favour the 
Gibbons record of these tunes. One of a pair of records by Jack 
Harris and his Orchestra is also missing at the time these notes 
are being penned. The arrival contains The Girl in the Alice Blue 
Gown and The pretty Patchwork Quilt. As intimated earlier, these 
are similar in sentiment and on H.M.V. BD5328 no attempt is 
made to play them other than in the manner most suitable ; 
i.e., simply and sweetly. 

Harry Roy and his Orchestra seem to be cultivating a 
more restrained and lighter ensemble tone of late. On Parlophone 
F1027, they play Mama, that moon is here again and You took the 
words right out of my heart in a much less exuberant style than is 
their wont. Or is it because I had previously heard George 
Elrick and his Music Makers playing, singing and whooping 
their way through The Wedding of Pocahontas. The reverse of 
Columbia FB1g04 is notable for Elrick’s inimitable vocal in the 
comedy number, Mother ! Mother ! 

That man’s here again ! Meaning, of course, the indefatigable 
Al Bowlly. On Decca F6608 he is in more good company, 
namely Sidney Lipton and his Grosvenor House Orchestra. 
Between them they turn out likeable versions of The Lonesome 
Trail ain’t lonesome any more and It’s a long way to your heart. Jay 
Wilbur and his Band contribute A Foggy Day and Nice Work 
if you can Get It on Rex 9224. These are danceable but not more 
than mildly interesting otherwise. 

Ray Ventura and his Collegians are in a different category 
altogether ; swing that is not so very ancient in expression is the 
feature of Reckless night on an ocean liner on Columbia FBr1goo. 
The coupling is Popcorn Man which is fifty per cent vocal. Even 
more to my taste is the record by Gerry Moore and his Band, 
Moonglow and Stars fell on Alabama are the titles on Parlophone 
F1046. The latter is a piano solo by Moore which, notwith- 
standing one or two blemishes in the recording, is most tastefully 
executed. BOHEMIAN 
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Eight finger tip buttons, their station 

names above them, awaiting mere 

finger tip pressure, in response to 

which there is the station of your 

choice—tuned accurately, noiselessly, 

instantaneously . . . . . a home 

station, a foreign station—a finger tip 
does it. 

There’s no “ peering ’’ for a station 

name with Decca Prestomatic Touch 

Tuning—no leaving your chair—no 

need even to turn your head. An 

‘ outstretched arm, a finger tip, 

and the Prestomatic but- 

tons, and you take your 

choice from nine 

programmes, in 

almost as 

moan y 

seconds. 
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RECORDS 
of 


every reputable 
make— 


His Master’s Voice (the 
Connoisseur records as well), 
Columbia, Polydor, Decca, 
Brunswick and Telefunken. 
We keep large stocks io give 
you the choice of your fav- 
ourite recording and to give 
immediate attention to orders 
by post. We serve the world 
with records and we have for 
over 30 years been giving 
satisfaction to an ever-widen- 
ing circle of musical enthu- 
siasts. Whatever your tastes 
and wherever you live, the 
Gramophone Exchange is 
equipped to render an under- 
standing service. We have 
accommodation for unhurried 
listening, but if you cannot 
call, our Mr. G. H. S. Montagu 
will gladly advise on any 
Record problem. If you are 
interested in classical music, 
or you would like to know 
more of what the continental 
catalogues can offer, let us 


put your name on our mailing 
list, and we will send the 
supplementary lists issued 
each month together with a 
copy of our “Critique.”’ 


You are safe in buying at 
the Gramophone Exchange— 
only fibre needles are ever 
used for demonstrating. 


RECORD 


REPRODUCTION 


A modern Radiogram is, 
admittedly, a triumph of 
technical skill, but we had 
always felt that not enough 
attention was paid to the needs 
of the Record lover—the man 
with the good collection who 
wanted the finest reproduction 
and that at a reasonable price. 


The ASTRA’ 


Electric Amplifier 


has been designed to satisfy 
those needs and we are glad 
to say it is finding great favour 
among enthusiastic Record 
users. 


For many years we have 
claimed that the fullest poss- 
ible musical enjoyment can 
only be obtained by playing 
‘‘what you want when you 
wantit,”” and the “ Astra,’ 
Amplifier provides the ideal 
means. 


Two models of the “ Astra ’’ 
are available, self-contained 
cabinet at 20 gns., or with a 
separate loudspeaker, 27 gns. 


For A.C. current only. We 
shall be glad to send, on 
application, full particulars 
and these instruments can be 
demonstrated here at any time. 


Points from an 

Expert opinion 

“It is really amazing how, 
from such a compact, handy 
sort of instrument you man- 
age to get such thrilling 
reproduction. Your separate 
speaker is not too big, but 
the bass is very satisfying 
and I couldn’t get an unpleas- 
ant note from violins playing 
at their very highest. Choirs, 
Organs, and Orchestras, how- 
ever heavy, do not seem to 
shake the “Astra.’’ Solo voices 
and chamber music seem 
nicely in proportion. I can 
still use fibres in that excellent 
Piezo pick-up and they never 
break down, even with the 
most difficult Records. 


Altogether, I’m delighted, 
and so I think would anyone 
be who really cares for 
Records. I shall keep my 
Radio set and still be very 
nicely in pocket, for the set 
and your amplifier cost a 
good deal less than any Radio- 
gram I’d care to listen to for 
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BRUNSWICK 


Chick Webb and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
****Rock it for me (Werner) (v by Ella 
Fitzgerald) (62738) 
+**** Strictly jive (Webb) (62727) 
Brunswick 02559—3s.) 


Webb (ds) with Chauncy Haughton, 
Louis Jordan, Wayman Carver (alios) ; 
Theo. McRae (ten); Mario Bauzo, 
Robert Stark, Taft Jordan (imps) ; Nat 
Storey, “Sandy” Williams (trmbs) ; 
Tom Fulford (~) ; Bobby Johnson (z) ; 
Beverly Peer (4). 


One of these days I’m going to run 
competition among all my readers (both oa 
’em) for the best review of a record, justf 
to see if any one can produce an idea for 
getting me out of my troubles. 

My difficulty is that when I hear these 
records, they start conjuring up ideas. They 
crowd on each other so rapidly that before 
the disc is over I have so much to say that 
it would fill a book on jazz generally. 

Then the space problem rears its ugly 
head. One by one, the ideas have to go 
unti] in the end I have to be satisfied with 
the one or two brief platitudes which can 
be crammed into two or three inches of 
type, hoping that you may guess some of 
the rest from some intangible feeling to be 
gained from the way I remark on such 
points as I have space to include. 

This Chick Webb record has started all 
sorts of things going on in my mind—the 
changes that have taken place in jazz over 
the last few years, each perhaps small in 
itself, but making a considerable total when 
added together ; the question of what is 
and what is not a good jazz composition ; the 
technique of arranging ; to what extent 
arranging can overcome the paucity of a 
composition ; to what extent the success 
of an arrangement depends on performance, 
and vice versa; to what extent the 
inherent charm of the simpler forms of 
genuine negro music are enhanced or 
destroyed by the “ refining” effect of what 
is otherwise merely exponential technique ; 
to what extent technique can be an end in 
itself, or merely a means to one ;_ whether 
all this criticism of the derogatively called 
“ smartness’ of modern jazz is as sincere 
as the critics would like us to believe ; 
whether jazz has the emotional power its 
more enthusiastic patrons tell us it has ; 
whether at least half the fun of it is not the 
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clever tricks its exponents get up to; 
whether there is anything deep enough in 
it to enable it to stand analysis in the nude, 
that is to say shorn of the various costumes 
in which it is dressed up ; and so on. All 
these and many other matters must be taken 
into consideration, but it is not always easy 
to assess the extent or value of.each in a 
word, if only because they so often tend to 
conceal and even cancel out each other. 

Mind you, I am not attempting to provide 
here any answers to the questions I have 
raised, although, having very definite 
opinions, I would like to. In fact, I have 
purposely drafted the questions in a way 
that is intended to conceal my opinions, 
because I don’t propose to air them until 
I have space to give enough song and answer 
to prove my theories. But as these two 
Chick Webb records will, I think, be 
admitted by all as being thoroughly good 
samples of contemporary jazz (swing music 
if you prefer the term) in its better forms, 
you may care to use them to help you 
answer for yourselves the questions I have 
asked. After all, your opinions should be 
just as good as mine, even if we don’t always 
agree, for the only thing I have over you is 
perhaps a longer and closer acquaintance 
with the subject, which may or may not 
have made me a better judge. One can 
often get so close to the wood that one 
can’t see it for the trees. 


Ella Fitzgerald and Her Savoy Eight 


(Am.N. 
***Bei mir bist du schéen (Secunda, Cahn, 
Chaplin) (v) (62896) 
**** 71's my turn now (Cahn, Chaplin) (v) 


(62897) 
(Brunswick 02561—3s.) 


Ella Fitzgerald (vocalist) with Louis 
Jordan (alto) ; Theo McRae (ten) ; Taft 
Jordan (imp) ; S. Williams (irmb) ; Tom 
Fulford (») ; Bobby Johnson (z); Bev- 
erly Peer (+) ; directed by Chick Webb 
(ds). : 





For all their innate sense of their own 
traditional music, the coloured folk will often 
fall for some foreign melody which, while 
it ought to have no effect on them, actually 
becomes almost a racial hit. And when this 
happens they usually manage to put it over 
with a sincerity which conceals its paucity 
almost“as completely as it belies its inherent 
unsuitability for the negro musical mind. 

Not that I am suggesting that Bei mir bist 
du schéen is a hit among the negroes—I don’t 






pretend to know how Harlem has received 
it, even though it is a rage among the 
white people of America; but this un- 
expected trait in negro character does 
explain how an essentially negroid swing 
singer like the delightful little Ella has 
come to make a convincing and versatile 
record of a tune which is typically Yiddish 
in character without having any of the 
ingredients (except perhaps a suggestion of 
the melancholy associated with the earlier 
plantation music) which we sometimes find 
providing an unexpected similarity between 
negro and Jewish music. 

Though less effusive, better still is, how- 
ever, the coupling. It may be only another 
sentimental ‘‘ pop ” but it is more up Ella’s 
street. After all, Harlem is nearer Tin-Pan 
Alley than Europe, and thus its influence is 
felt there more strongly. 


The Foursome (Am.) 
****There’ll be some changes made (Over- 
street, Higgins) (DLAg36) 
****® When that midnight choo-choo leaves for 
Alabam (Berlin) (DLAg35) 
(Brunswick 02554—3s.) 


Marshall Smith, Del Porter, Ray 
Johnson, Dwight Snyder (vocalists and 
ocarinas) with Jack Mayhew (alio) ; 
Perry Botkin (zg); Ben Creitz (d) ; 
“ Spike ’? Jones (ds). (his apphes also to 
the Foursome’s DLAg37 and DLAg38, 
reviewed on p. 395 last month.) 

Singing bright; ocarinas, with their 
quaint, piping tone, cleverly played ; 
accompaniments good, with Perry Botkin’s 
guitar outstanding. All round two most 
entertaining novelties, with the outfit in 
even better form than last month. Purely 
on general appeal both sides deserve at 
least another star, and would have got it 
had this been a commercial review. 


Teddy Grace (vocalist) with Orch. (Am.) 
***I’m losing my mind over you (Werner) 


(62493 : 
***]’m so in love with you (Rose, Nelson) 
(62494) 
(Brunswick 02555—3s.-) 

Acc. by Donald “ Slats ”? Long (ci) ; 
Frank Froeba (); Frank Victor (g) ; 
Haig Stevens () ; Stan King (ds). 

With the low register of Billie Holiday, 
the rhythm of Ella Fitzgerald, and much of 
the seductive style of Mildred Bailey, Miss 
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(yes, Teddy is a she) Grace comes near, in 
these two little slow sentimental ditties, to 
being as good a blend as needs be of all three. 
Which is pretty high praise. 

This is her second disc to be released 
here. The first was Brunswick 02475, 
released last December. All four titles were 
made at the one session. I hope they give 
Teddy another soon. 


Woody Herman and His Orch. (Am.) 

*** Doctor jazz (Oliver) (v) (62151) 

**** Dupree blues (White) (v) (62150) 
Brunswick 02558—3s.) 

Herman (vocalist, fen, cl) with Murray 
Williams, Don Watt (altos);  Saxie ’’ 
Mansfield, Bruce Wilkinson § (tens) ; 
Clarence Willard, Kermit Simmons 
(tmps) ; Neal Reed (irmb) ; Joe Bishop 
(fliigel horn) ; Horace Diaz (~); Chick 
Reeves (gz); Walter Yoder (/); Frank 
Carlson (ds). 

Woody Herman, who has sometimes 
been rather a disappointment to me, comes 
to the front this month with Dupree blues. 
Just another way of ringing the changes on 
the familiar 12-bar sequence, but it has the 
right atmosphere and is well played ; 
in fact, probably better played than its 
unassuming mood causes one to realise at 
first. Among the solos, the trumpet work 
especially rings true, and Herman’s singing 
has ease and character. 

Doctor jazz may seem more frivolous, in 
so much as it lacks the inherent sincerity 
that real Blues always seems to convey to 
me; but without attempting to be in any 
way over smart the band manages to 
swing on this side too. 


Lil Armstrong and Her Swing Orch. 
(Am.N.) 
*** indy hop (Lil, Avon) (v) (62442) 
*** When I went back home (Lil, Avon) (v) 
(62443) 
(Brunswick 02553—3s.) 

Lil Armstrong (vocalist) with “ Buster’? 
Bailey (cl); Prince Robinson (ten) ; 
Shirley Clay (imp); James Sherman 
(p); Arnold Adams (zg); Wellman 
Braud (+) ; Manzie Johnson (ds). 


Whatever else one may have to say about 
Louis’ ex-wife, she at least sounds char- 
acteristic. To hear these records is to see 
pictures, not of a gin dive, but of an after- 
work evening, with a healthy young coloured 
girl letting off steam as the lads of the 
village hang admiringly around the local 
hop hall. Of course, this doesn’t imply 
much of the superficial slickness the white 
man has induced the coloured musician to 
bestow upon jazz—in fact, the accompani- 
ments, with their excess of drums, are pretty 
rough and ready ; but these things can be 
natural (and all the better for it), even if 
they are a bit raw. 


Art Tatum—piano solos (Am.N.) 

***Gone with the wind (Wrubel, Magidson) 

(62822) 
*** Stormy weather (Koehler, Arlen) (62823) 
(Brunswick 02564—3s.). 

Concert transcriptions. Both slowish 
tempo, and for the most part clever in the 
right way, but sometimes a little beyond it. 
Involved phrases which have to be solved 
like equations before the answer can be 
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ebtained. A little of such things (on which 
Earl Hines said the last word years ago) 
goes a long way. Tatum takes them too far. 
Also tricks with harmonies. So-called 
modernistic harmonies are all very well 


when they sound natural and assist the, 


main purpose. Tatum too often employs 
them merely as tricks, like using one’s hat 
for the production of rabbits when it is 
needed to complete the elegance of one’s 
attire. 

Still the playing is terrific—Tatum’s 
technique is as amazing as ever—and there 
is much in both records to intrigue one. 


Edgar Hayes Quintet (Am.N.) 
*** Tove me, or leave me (Donaldson, Kahn) 
(v) (62573) ; 
**When you and I were young, Maggie 
(Butterfield, Johnson) (v by Bill 
Darnell) (62681) 
(Brunswick 02556—3s.) 

Hayes (/)with Rudy Powell (cl) ; 
Andrew Jackson (gz); Elmer James 
(6) ; Kenny Clark (ds, vibraphone). 

Still following in the foot-steps of the 
Goodman Quartet, but not quite achieving 
its technique. Second title gets its stars in 
spite of the tune, and both in spite of the 
vocal refrains. The singer on Love me or 
leave me is by far the better, for what singing 
is worth in records like this. 


Frank Froeba and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**Goblins in the steeple (Carr, Roberts) 


(62751) 
***Who (Kern) (v by Jack Wilmot) 
(62752) 
(Brunswick 02565—33.). 

Froeba (/) with Milt Yaner, Franzella, 
Don Watt (alios); John Sadola (ten) ; 
Bob Hackett (irmp); Moe Zudecoff 
(trmb) ; Haig Stephens ()) ; Al Sidel (ds). 

Bob Hackett’s trumpet in Who.and some- 
body’s clarinet in Goblins are the chief 
attractions here. Otherwise there isn’t a 
great deal to be said for either side. Who 
has a dull, fulsome vocal, not made much 
brighter by the unison chantings (this 
chanting business is slowly but surely be- 
coming a racket), and for the rest, the 
arrangement means nothing, either as jazz 
or a means of glorifying the tune. 

Goblins falls down less on the performance 
and more on the number. It is just another 
Spooky takes a holiday sort of thing, with the 
usual touching semi-tones which are sup- 
posed to produce the required touch of 
eerieness. All very well for cinema organists, 
but not much meat for a swing band. 


Ben Pollack’s “ Pick-a-Rib ’’ Boys (Am.) 
** Alice blue gown (Tierney, McCarthy) 
(DLAg13) 
** Snake charmer (The) (Whiting, Powell) 
DLAg48) 
(Brunswick 02557—33.). 
913—Pollack (ds) with King Guion 
(ten); Bem Kanter (cl); ‘ Muggsy ”’ 
Spanier (imp); Galen Gloyde (irmb) ; 
Bob Laine (/) ; Garrett McAdams (zg) ; 
Francis Palmer (). 
948—{also for 945 and 947, reviewed 
on p. 396 last month)—As for 913, except 
Ted Vesely replaces Gloyde on trmb. 


This Snake charmer tune is pretty near the 
ribs at any time when it has to be looked at 
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in the light of swing music, and this par- 
ticular, rather messy, performance is no 
further off ’em than most others. 

Only point worthy of further comment 
is Ben’s drums—jungle drums 4 la Kru 
in Goodman’s 12-in. Sing, sing, sing (H.M.V, 
C2936). Idea good (this native tom-tom 
stuff not only has rhythm, but can—and 
does in the swamplands—have a terrific 
emotional urge) but not if it’s going to be 
used merely as an extraneous stunt, and 
worked to death as such, as it probably 
will be. 

Although quasi-commercial, the other 
side is better. The band is cleaner, there 
is a pleasant clarinet solo, Muggsy’s trumpet 
may not be so hot for him, but it would be 
good from many others, and the piano solo 
is good. Towards the end, Ben plays his 
drums against stop melody from the rest of 
the band. Old-fashioned. 


DECCA 


Danny Polo and His Swing Stars 
**** Don’t try your jive on me (Polo) 
(DTB3484) 
*** Mozeltov (Polo) (DTB3485) 
(Decca F6604—2s.). 


Polo (cl., ten) with T. McQuater (imp) ; 
G. Chisholm (irmb) ; E. Macauley () ; 
N. Brown, Eddie Freeman (gs) ; Dick 
Ball (4) ; Dudley Barber (ds). 

Have you ever had a plum tree that has 
not been without its abundance of fruit 
and then one morning gone out to find 
that over night has grown a new plum, 
the largest and ripest of them all ? If so you 
have some idea of what the addition of 
Geo. Chisholm means to this group. Geo. 
is becoming a second Higginbotham. 

And Mr. Chisholm is not the only change 
in the tree. Since I went into ecstasy over 
this little jam combination last January, 
yet another plum has appeared—Norman 
Brown, the Mills Brothers’ coloured guitar- 
ist. He seems to have found a spot to 
sprout which is not so hidden from the sun- 
light as Freeman’s, and is a great success. 


Quintet of the Hot Club of France 
(French, recorded in England) 

*** Night and day (Porter) (DTB3525) 

**** Stomping at Decca (Reinhardt, Grap- 
pelly) (DTB3530) 
(Decca F6616—2s.) 

Stephane Grappelly (vin); Django 
Reinhardt (solo g) ; R. Chaput, Eugene 
Vees (gs) ; Louis Vola (0). 

These are the first results of the Quartet’s 
new contract with Decca. 

As D comes before H in the special 
alphabet we use at the Gramopnuong, | 
suppose the Editor, will put these Decca 
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reviews before the H.M.V.’s, but in fact 
the H.M.V. review copies came to hand 
first, and before I knew of this Decca I 
had already written quite a bit about the 
Quintet in respect of its new H.M.V. disc. 

All of which is by way of excuse and 
apology for asking you to pass now to the 
report of H.M.V. B8718 on page 444 
It applies equally to these new Deccas, and 
it is only necessary to add that Stomping at 
Decca is to my mind about the best swing 
record the combination has ever made— 
and not only because the Decca recording 
seems to suit it better than that of the 
French studios, in which its H.M.V. 
records are produced. 


Louis Armstrong and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
***Once in a while (Edwards, Green) (v) 
(DLA1084) 
***On the sunny side of the street (McHugh, 
Fields) (v) (DLA1085). 


Armstrong (tmp, vocalist) with Ch. 
Hoimes (alto); Bing Madison (ten) ; 
J. C. Higginbotham (irmb) ; Luis Russell 
(p) : Lee Blair (g) ; Geo. Callender (4) ; 
Paul Barbarin (ds). 


Louis’ singing gets more Louisian as 
time goes on. To get each word out requires 
a greater shove, and the energy expended 
causes a more obvious grunt. His voice gets 
more and more “ spirited” (you can take 
the quotes as meaning what you like). 
But it’s Louis, and it’s fascinating if you 
understand the feelings that inspire him. 

Coming to his trumpet. ... Well, Louis 
is still a virtuoso. His tone and execution 
are still glorious, and if what he plays is 
sometimes still more in the name of senti- 
ment than rhythm, he still knows how to 
construct lovely phrase; and the “ effects” 
which in his worse moments he used merely 
as showman’s stunts are now being em- 
ployed more as a means of explaining what 
he has to say. Which is a move to the right 
even if it hasn’t yet brought back the Louis 
who never needed such devices to ex- 
press himself. 

Higginbotham takes an attractive solo in 
Once in a while (not so good as the other side 
—sounds forced and even a bit out of tune) 
and Charlie Holmes’ alto also is heard to 
advantage in this title. 

More one cannot say, for Louis will 
persist in recording ‘‘ pops ” as ‘‘ pops.” 


Coleman Hawkins (tenor sax) with 
Freddy Johnson (piano) (N.) 
Devotion (Hawkins) (AM383) 
Lamentation (Hawkins) (AM382) 
(Decca F6597—2s:.). 


Hawkins has gone in for the Rudy Wied- 
oeft Valse Vanité type of writing. The only 
difference is that even in the parts that are 
not “in tempo” one still senses the jazz 
idiom and the melodies are more captivating. 
So much for the composition. As regards 
performance, I can only repeat that to my 
mind Hawkins is not only perhaps the 
greatest saxophone technician in existence, 
but one of the few who play with real 
feeling, even if at times he is incliried to 
display his emotions a trifle frothily. 

I refrain from awarding stars lest it 
might indicate comparison with a music to 
which these performances are insufficiently 
related. 
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DECCA 2nd JAM ALBUM 


Swing music albums seem to be getting 
more and more popular, Even if you don’t 
count Parlophone’s Bessie Smith portfolio, 
since it was in the nature of a special 
“event” to commemorate her passing, 
there are still two others—the Decca 1st 
Jam Album and the H.M.V. Swing Album 
—which have been released within the last 
three months, and now here come Decca 
with another. 

There is really a good deal to be said for 
issuing records in album form. First of all, 
you get (at no extra charge provided you 
buy all the records) a convenient means of 
storage ; secondly, the performances being 
looked at as a series and given consecutive 
series numbers, it is so easy to see at a glance 
if one has missed any. 

The idea works also to the advantage of 
the recording companies. Issue records 
helter-skelter, and people just pick out 
the one or two they like best ; but 
issue them in series, each series having 
consecutive numbers for the various records 
in it, and people are inclined to buy even 
those they like least for the sake of having 
the series complete. This applies especially 
to specialised music for minorities (such as 
swing), since those who like specialised 
types of things are usually fans, and fans 
are always collectors. 

his was, of course, my idea (since copied 
by H.M.V. and others) when I induced 
Parlophone to start the first swing record 
series ever produced in this country, the 
Parlophone 1st New Rhythm Style Series, 
but they, and those who subsequently 
followed their lead, eventually defeated 
their own ends by carrying the idea so 
far that it became unwieldy and people 
lost interest. 

For instance, the Parlophone 2nd New 
Rhythm-Style Series, commenced in May, 
1932, and still going on, has now reached 
the absurd number of 160. Who on earth 
is going to maintain interest in such a long- 
drawn-out and bulky scheme, which may 
go on until eternity for all the indications 
there are that it will ever be completed. 

No series should last for more than a 
year. If it is advisable to continue a series 
after its first year, every January the new 
year should be added to its title (e.g., The 
Parlophone 2nd New Rhythm-Style Series 
—1938 Edition) and the numbering re- 
commenced from One. In this way it would 
not be beyond the interests or pockets of 
most people to endeavour to complete at 
least one or more years. 

If the companies want to go one better 


: they could at the end of each year give free 


storage albums to all who have bought a 
complete series. The cost of the albums 
would be more than repaid by the profit 
that would be made on the extra records 
sold to those who, for the sake of getting 
the albums, purchased certain records they 
would not otherwise have bought. 

The companies could easily prevent 
themselves being tricked into giving albums 
not fairly earned, because they would 
despatch them only in exchange for dealers’ 
receipts for every record in the series. 

Of course, the companies would have to 
take care that second-rate or unsuitable 
records were not pushed into a series by 
accident, or in the ho that the series 
would sell them, and, unfortunately, this is 
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what has happened in more than one 
instance, thereby destroying confidence in 
the series. 

To come back to this 2nd Decca Jam 
Album, the records (there are fourteen of 
them on seven discs) can be obtained 
separately at 2s. 6d. per disc, but if you 
buy all seven at once for 17s. 6d., you get 
the album free. I imagine most people 
will buy the lot, if only for this reason. 

Out of the seven discs, the following 
four are so far to hand :— 


Teddy Wilson Quartet (Am. Mixed) 
*****(No. 5) Blue mood, Pt. I (Trad.) 
(LA1429) 
*#***#(No. 6) Blue mood, Pt. II (Trad.) 
(LA1430) 
(Decca J1o—2s. 6d.) 


Wilson () with “Red” Norvo (xy): 
Harry James (imp) ; John Simmons ()). 


Teddy Wilson Quartet (Am. Mixed) 
****(No. g) Honeysuckle rose (Razaf, Waller) 
(LA1431) 
Bob Howard and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
***(No. 10) I can’t dance (C. Williams) 
(v) (39521) 
(Decca J12—2s. 6d.) 


1413—As for 1429 and 1430 (J10). 
39521—Howard (vocalist) with * B” 
Bailey (cl) ; Benny Carter (imp) ; Teddy 
Wilson (~) ; C. Holiday (gz); E. James 
(5) ; W. Johnson (ds). 
Count Basie Quintet (Am.N.) 
****(No. 11) Evenin’(H. White) (v_ by 
James Rushing) (C1658) : 
Teddy Wilson Quartet (Am. Mixed) 
****(No. 12) Ain't muisbehavin’ (Razaf, 
Waller, Brooks) (LA1408). 
(Decca J13—2s. 6d.f) 


1658—Basie () with L. Young (‘en) ; 
Carl Smith (imp); W. Paige (6); J. 
Jones (ds). 
1408—As for 1429 and 1430 (J10). 
Teddy Wilson and His Orch.(Am. Mixed) 
****(No. 13) Remember me (Dubin, Warren) 
(v) (LA1381) 
****(No,. 14) I'll never be the same (Malneck, 
Signorelli) (v) (21219) 
(Decca J14—2s. 6d.) 


1381—Wilson (~) with B. Goodman 
(cl); V. Musso (ten); H. James (imp) ; 
A. Reuss (zg) ; H. 6); Krupa 
(ds). Vocalist ‘ Boots ”? Castle. 

21219—Wilson (~) with Bailey (c/) ; 
Young (ten) ; Clayton (imp); F. Green 
(g); Paige (6); J. Jones (ds). Vocalist : 
Billie Holiday. 


In these days when small combinations 
too often try to sound like big bands (an 
endeavour in which they can be assisted 
by the peculiarities of recording), it is a 
treat to find the Wilson Quartet not merely 
content to sound its size, but, actually 
stressing it by the restraint and simplicity 
with which it plays Blue mood. All round, 
I place this as one of the most delightful 
records ever presented in the name of jazz. 
The Wilson mentality, which has a refined 
tastefulness of its own, is reflected in the 
poetic pensiveness of both the composition 
and the way it is played, but for all its 
superficial delicacy this record has every- 
thing that not only gives the Blues its 
character, but makes it so fascinating. 








Regarding the Quartet’s, Ain’t misbehavin’ 
and Honeysuckle rose, the worst one can say 
is that while aesthetically they may not be 
quite in the same class as Blue mood, they 
are, nevertheless, among not only the 
most tasteful, but the most original things 
I have heard for some time. The individu- 
ality of the instrumentalists, even more 
than the unusualness of the instrumenta- 
tion, has ensured the latter. 

The same artistic elegance is also to be 
found in Wilson’s Orchestra’s performances 
on J14. If you think you are sick of Remember 
me, hear this record and learn what new 
joys the tune can hold. The solos (piano, 
tenor, trumpet and clarinet) are most cap- 
tivating, so is Billie Holiday’s vocal. 

A grand rhythm section is the main 
attraction of Evenin’, but there is also a good 
Geal to be said for the tune, Basie’s piano 
solo work, and James Rushing’s vocal is a 
good cut above his usual singing. 

The cheeriness of Bob Howard’s singing 
may be added to more good instrumental 
work in the revival of J can’t dance. 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
****Chloe (Kahn, Moret) (OA04237) 
**** Fam Session (Mundy) (OA02461) 

(H.M.V. B8719—3s.) 


04237—Goodman (c/) with Schertzer, 
De Pew, Arthur Rollini, V. Musso 
(reeds) ; H. James, G. Griffin, Finkelman 
(tmps); McEachern, Ballard (tmbs) ; 
Stacy (~) ; Reuss (zg) ; H. Goodman (1%) ; 
Krupa (ds). 

02461—As above, except Z. Zarchey 
replaces H. James. 


Don’t let the title Jam session mislead you. 
It is not meant as a description of the per- 
formance. It is the name of the tune—a 
rather _ last-chorus-of-any-musical-comedy 
sort of melody—but the record is a good lively 
affair, put over with all the usual Goodman 
zip and proficiency. Krupa is very much en 
evidence, in fact some may say at times rather 
too much so, but I am always ready to 
forgive Mr. Krupa for getting a bit noisy 
because he is such an exciting rhythmic 
force. In fact, I always put him down as 
the rhythmic drive of the whole outfit. 

Chloe is also a sample of the contemporary 
Goodman efficiency in presenting colourful 
revivals of previous hits. 


Quintette of the Hot Club of France 
(French) 
*** Rose room (Hickman) (OLA1709) 
***Tears (Grappelly, Reinhardt) (OLA 


1705) 
(H.M.V. B8718—3s.) 
The regular combination (see p. 442), 
except J. Reinhardt in place of Vées. 


Since last month I have heard, for the 
first time, this combination in the flesh. 
It was at a concert in London given last 
month mainly for musicians. One of these 
days I want to have a chat about to what 
extent one’s critical views of records are 
influenced by having heard the artists “ in 
person ’’—I think it has a very big bearing 
on one’s views, however unbiassed one may 
try to be—but for the moment this question 
must wait. 

Taken all round I am now inclined to think 
the Quintette’s records seldom do it justice. 
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For one thing I don’t think they quite show 
the beauty of Grappelly’s tone. He may 
not always reflect the breath of melodic 
imagination of Eddie South, the rhythm of 
Venuti, or the abandon of Stuff Smith, but 
he has a delicacy of touch and an easy, 
impeccable technique, the subtleties of 
which the microphone does not always 
catch. 


Also it is not enough to hear Reinhardt 
to realise his phenomenal technique. 
Wizardly as one may imagine him to be 
from the records, one needs to see the move- 
ment of his hands to realise the facility of 
his execution. And in saying this I am not 
allowing myself to be unduly impressed by 
the fact that nearly all he does with his left 
hand he does with two fingers (the other 
two were damaged in an accident some 
time ago), though I am quite prepared to 
admit that every time I now listen to his 
records I see those first and second digits 
flashing nimbly up and down the finger- 
board, and it certainly does add fascination 
to what I hear. 


Also I think I have been inclined to under- 
estimate Louis Vola. This big, grey-haired 
Frenchman means much more to_ the 
combination than its records suggest. He 
has a cleaner tone than the microphone 
seems ready to confess, and certainly an 
agility in execution which it does not readily 
convey. These two new records of the 
Quintette are on much the same lines, and 
as good, as most of the many others we 
have been given lately, but to appreciate 
them fully I still think one needs to have 
heard the combination “in the flesh.” 


Tom Dorsey and His Orch. (Am.) 

*** Nola (Arndt) (OA07808) 

*** Who (Harbach, Hammerstein e2nd., 
Kern) (v by Jack Leonard) (OA 
014683) 

(H.M.V. B8720—3s.) 


014683—Dorsey (irmb) with J. Mince 
(cl) ; F. Stulce, Freeman, M. Doty (saxes) ; 
Erwin, Ferretti, Bauer (imps) ; Les Jen- 
kins, E. W. Bone (irmb) ; H. Smith (/) ; 
Mastren (g) ; Trasler (4) ; Tough (ds). 

014683—As above, except S. Herfurt 
in place of Doty ; L. Costaldos in place 
of Bauer ; E. Hagan in place of Bone. 


Who starts with one of Dorsey’s impéc- 
cably played (but not meaning much as 
swing) trombone solos, followed by a 
straight vocal chorus with chanted inter- 
jections. We then get a trumpet chorus, 
followed by 16 bars of Dorsey’s.trombone 
(more swing this time), and then a chorus 
by the redoubtable Bud Freeman, at the 
end of which comes in the ensemble to 
finish the record. All round a fair sample 
of Tom Dorsey’s Orchestra’s work, of which 
more need not be said than has already 
been said of his other many previous records. 


Nola is a different proposition. One 
wonders how it ever got into a Swing Series. 
The only part that swings is the last chorus, 
and that’s because they don’t play Nola. 
The rest of the time this Fairy Dell, Butter- 
cup, Woodland Glade, or what you like, 
sort of record, with a piano part which 
must have made Bob Howard inwardly 
shriek with merriment, may be looked 
upon it as a nice little diversion which the 
boys probably trot out when they want to 
clear the floor in preparation for the cabaret. 
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PARLOPHONE 


Eddie Carroll and His Swingphonic 
Orchestra 
*#** Dinah (Lewis, Young, Akst) (E8795) 
** If.I had you (Shapiro) (E8794) 
(Parlophone R2473—3s.). 


Carroll () with Les Gilbert, J. Farley 
(altos); Benny Winestone, Ben Green. 
wood (tens); Jim Macafer, Arthur 
Mouncey (tmps.) ; Bruce Campbell (imp, 
trmb) ; George Chisholm, Fred Welsh 
(trmbs) ; Archie Slavin (g) ; Doug. Lees 
(6) ; Sid Heiger (ds). 


***% Midnight at the Onyx (Parish, Hudson) 
(E8868) 
*** Song of the Volga boatman (adapted by 
Carroll, McCaffer) (E8867) 
(Parlophone R2491—33.) 


Personnel as above, except Bobby Mac- 
gee replaces Carroll on piano. 


If I have gone a little far in giving Dinah 
and Onyx four stars, you must forgive me ; 
but I am really quite excited about them. 
Especially Dinah. I happened to play it 
first. For quite a while it had me guessing 
whether some American band _hadn’t 
accidentally been put out under the wrong 
label. 

Proceeding to Onyx, I found that if any- 
thing this was better played, but that 
doesn’t alter the fact that Dinah is the side 
of the four. Because of the arrangement. 
It is the work of Geo. Chisholm. Untrained, 
inexperienced (I believe this was his first 
attempt at orchestrating), he produces a 
score that not only shows a_ complete 
appreciation of the modern trend in jazz, 
but is technically good. Well, it just shows 
what anyone who knows what he is after 
can achieve by (presumably) studying re- 
cords and keeping his eyes open at sessions. 

And not forgetting a word for the per- 
formance. We’ve quite a number of quite 
good hot soloists in the West End (you'll 
hear some in these records), but when it 
comes to being part of a swing ensemble— 
well, most of ’em just don’t seem to have 
that sense. These lads of Carroll’s appear to 
be among the few who feel the meaning, the 
rhythmic continuity, of what they are 
playing, and the result is an easy, relaxed but 
logical, convincing performance, which, as 
I understand the word, really swings. 


Frankie Trumbauer and His Orchestra 
*** Ostrich walk (La Rocca, Shields) 
(81071) (1927) : 
*** River boat shuffle (Voynow, Carmichael) 
(81072) (1927) 
(Parlophone R2492—3s.) 
Trumbauer (C melody sax) with “ Doc”’ 
Ryker (alto) ; Don Murray (cl) ; “ Bix ” 
Beiderbecke (imp); Bill Rank (érm)) ; 
Paul Mertz (/); Ed Lang (g) ; Chauncey 
Moorehouse (ds). 


To those who have heard much about 
the greatness of Bix Beiderbecke, but may 
have found difficulty in tracing records 
which feature him adequately, I recommend 
this disc. In fact, the quantity and quality 
of Bix they provide is alone sufficient 
justification for the re-issue of records which 
were originally released here (on R3349) as 
long back as, I believe, 1927. They are 
also good instances of the playing of the 
late Don Murray, who, for all his apparently 
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limited technique (he fluffs quite a few notes 
and produces a bad squeak in Riverboat), 
was one of the most melodious of the hot 
clarinettists of his day. 


Joe Venuti (violin) and Ed Lang (guitar) 
Am 


#** Sunshine (Venuti, Lang) (40762) (1927) 
Ed Lang (guitar) and Arthur Schutt 
(piano) (Am.) 
*«+ Fddie’s twister (Lang) (80692) (1926) 
(Parlophone R2493—33.). 


Two more re-issues from the 1927 period. 
Whether you buy them will probably 
depend upon what samples of these artists’ 
work you have already. If you have none, 
your jazz library must be looked upon as 
incomplete as your jazz education. Such 
omissions should be repaired immediately, 
and these are probably as good samples of 
Venuti and Lang to do it with as any others. 


REX 


Freddy Gardner and His Swing Orch. 
**T want to be happy (Youmans, Caesar) 


(R2537) 
***Timehouse blues (Braham, 
(R2538) 
(Rex 9225—1s. 6d.). 
For personnel, see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
February, 1938, p. 399. 


***Dipsy doodle (The) (Clinton) (R2615) 
** Snake charmer (Whiting, Powell) 
(R2614) 
(Rex 9244—1s. 6d.). 


Gardner (reeds) with E. O. Pogson, 
Reg. Pink (reeds) ; Bill Farrell, Norman 
Payne (imps) ; Ted Heath, Paul Fenoul- 
het (irmbs) ; Pat Dodd (p) ; Geo. Elliott 
(g) ; Dick Ball () ; Sid Heiger (ds). 

Bright, “‘ commercial hot ” performances 
with Freddy Gardner’s saxophone among 
the higher spots. 


Furber) 


VOCALION 


Artie Shaw and His New Music (Am.) 
***Fee fi fo fum (Shaw, Avola) (B21459) 
** Sweet Adeline (v by Tony Pastor) 
(B21425) 
(Vocalion $131—3s.) 
***** Free wheeling (Shaw) (v by Leo 
Watson) (B21715) 
*****D’ve a strange new rhythm in my heart 
(From “ Rosalie ’’) (Porter) (v by 
Leo Watson) (B21711) 
(Vocalion $134—3s.). 


Shaw (ci) with Les Robinson, Henry 
Freeman (altos); Tony Pastor, Jules 
Rubin (fens); John Best, Malcolm 
Crain, Tom di Carlo (imps); H. Rodgers, 
Geo. Arus (irmbs); Les Burness (?) ; 
Al Avola (zg) ; Ben Ginsberg (5) ; Cliff 
Leeman (ds). 

Note.—This personnel applies also to 
The Blues (21462-3) reviewed January, on 
p. 351. It was responsible also for B21710 
and B21714_ reviewed December last 
(p. 307), and not as then stated the personnel 
as given in THE GRAMOPHONE for October, 
1937. Apologies for error. 
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I always think that at least half the appeal 
of jazz lies in the fact that its technique 
can be, and often is, illustrated as convinc- 
ingly when the music is in its lighter as when 
in its more serious mood. 


Both sides of S134 show jazz in a holiday 
spirit. They have the carefree effervescence 
of a bank holiday crowd, the same kaleido- 
scopic, undisciplined wealth and movement 
of colour, but the effect is achieved through 
a technique which could only come from 
a band which not only knows its text books, 
but has an instinctive flair for everything 
that jazz in its many forms means. 


So much happens, it’s all so unexpected, 
and it’s all such fun that I don’t quite know 
where to begin. 


In Strange new rhythm we are shot from a 
trombone, swinging all by himself, an 
introduction which would appropriately 
introduce Christopher Columbus, to a 
saxophone section playing sweetly the theme 
of this new Cole Porter melody, only to 
find it succeeded by an artistic little move- 
ment of Shaw’s immaculate clarinet. But 
before long Shaw gets more imaginative 
and starts to swing out. This seems to 
inspire the tenor sax to say something 
about quite another matter, but the con- 
trast is nothing to that which is shot out in 
the completely screwy and completely 
captivating scat singing of Leo. Watson. 
All a very inadequate way of explaining 
the effect of this performance because it 
draws attention only to the more salient 
features, just as I shall be drawing atten- 
tion to only the more outstanding points 
of Free wheeling if I mention Watson’s 
singing again, Shaw’s clarinet and drum 
duet (a la Cream puffs on Vocalion S63), Les 
Burness’ piano solo, and Cliff Leeman’s 
drums; so you had better get the disc and 
hear what the rest of it is for yourselves. 


After that you may care to try S131, 
though neither side has gone so well with 
me. Well enough played, with Shaw’s 
clarinet again immaculate, but neither side 
has either the ingenuity or the wit of the 
performances on $134. 


Billie Holiday and Her Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 
**** Summertime (From “ Porgy and Bess ”’) 
(Gershwin) (v) (B19537) 
*** Who wants love? (Film, “ The Bride 


Wore Red”) (Kahn, Waxman) 


(v) (B21687) 
(Vocalion S130—3s.). 
19537—with Art Shaw (cl) ; Berigan 
(tmp); J. Bushkin (f) ; D. McDonough 
(g); P. Peterson ()) ; “ Cozy ’’ Cole (ds). 


21687—with “ Buster ”? Bailey (c/) ; 
Lester Young (ten); “ Buck’? Clayton 
(tmp) ; C. Thornhill (p) ; F. Green (g) ; 
W. Paige (4) ; J. Jones (ds). 

At last the music of “‘ Porgy and Bess” 
has been released here, and Summertime 
being the first record from this Negro 
opera by the late Geo. Gershwin to be 
reviewed in this section, I ought to have 
been able to make it the occasion to tell 
you something of the interesting story 
of the opera, and how it came to be 
written. 

But with orily a few inches left, it seems 
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I shall have to content myself with saying 
that it is chock full of haunting melodies, 
that of them all Summertime is one of the 
most fascinating, and that Billie Holiday 
sings it as it should be sung. 

Other side not such a good tune, but 
equally good performance. 


Harry James and His Orch. (Am. Mixed) 
***Tife goes to a party (Goodman, James) 
(B.22086) 

**** When we're alone (From “ Penthouse 
Serenade”) (Jason, Burton ) 
(B22084) 

(Vocalion $133—3s.). 


James (tmp) with Carl Warren, Jack 
Washington (altos); Herschel Evans 
(ten); Buck’? Clayton (imp); Eddie 
Durham (rm) and arranger); J. Stacy. 
(p); W. Paige (b) ; Joe Jones (ds). 


Goodman’s hot trumpet man (he recently 
came top in a ‘ Who’s Your Favourite 
Swing Trumpet ? ” referendum in America, 
polling more votes than people like Arm- 
strong, Berigan, ‘‘ Cooty,” etc.), with Good- 
man’s pianist and a contingent from Bill 
Basie’s coloured band. 

Life goes to a party is fast, exciting, and in 
addition to having good solos by Stacy, 
Evans and James, shows how a rhythm 
section can tear things up and yet keep 
the party clean. 

The other side is apparently what 
happened after the party was over. The 
conversation is less of a hubbub, people 
speak more quietly, choose their words 
better and say nicer things. I’m all for 
this more peaceful life. 


Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 

***Tears in my heart (Samuels, Whitcup, 

Powell) (v) (LA1440) 
*** Worried over you (Rose, Nelson) (v) 
(LA1441) 
(Vocalion $132—3s.). 

Norvo (xy/) with Len Goldstein, Ch. 
Lamphere (altos); H. Haymer (ten) ; 
H. D’Amico (c/); Louis Mucci, Geo. 
Wendt, S. Pletcher (imps); Al Mastren 
trmb); Bill Miller (»); Arnold McGarvie. 
(zg); P. Petersdn (6); M. Purtell (ds) 
Vocalist : Mildred Bailey. 


Two rather wistful little trifles played 
with all the finesse of Norvo’s excellent 
band and none the less appealing for ““Red’s” 
elegant xylophone and Mildred Bailey’s 


singing. 


The Rhythm Wreckers (Am.) 

** Somebody stole my gal (Wood) (21435) 

** Wabash blues (Dingle, Meinken) 

(19918) 
(Vocalion $135—3s.). 
Fazola (ci); L. Singer (xl); L. 

Reiner (zg); M. Stein (>); B. Johnson 
(ds). 


Vocalion proudly announce this as 
“The Corniest Record Ever Made” and 
I’ve no quarrel with the description. But 
I shall really have to report the matter to 
our Ministry of Labour. The importation 
of such records by American bands is 
simply taking the bread out of the mouths 
of some of our own. And there is no excuse 
that the Americans do the job better than 
we do. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Bush All-Wave Battery Receiver, Model BA53. 
Price 12 gns. 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :— Mazda TP23, valve. 
IF. Amplifier: Mazda VP210 valve. 
Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Stage:—Mullard TDD2A valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 
Push-Pull Power Stage:—Mazda QP230 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Permanent Magnet M.C. 
Speaker :—Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—16-51, 198-560, 850-2,000 metres. 
H.T. Source:—144-volt Drydex Battery (Type S54) 
L.T. Source:—Exide Accumulator 2-volt, 30 amp.-hour 
(Type CZH3). 
L.T. Consumption:—o.8 Amps. 
H.T. Consumption:—10 Milliamperes (approx.). 
Tone Control, Teleflic Logging Dial, Two-Speed Tuning, 
Local-Distance Switch and Provision for Pick-up and 
Auxiliary Loudspeaker with Cut-out Plug. 


It is some time since a battery-operated receiver came our 
way, and actually this new Bush set is the first we have had 
which covers the short waves, as well as the long and medium 
wavebands. 

It is not a transportable type of receiver (i.e. there are no 
frame aerials included in the design): both an aerial and earth 
must be provided for the instrument to function properly. We 
did find, however, that the local stations and one or two others 
can be received with only an earth attached ; and it need not 
be a very efficient one at that. We mention this not merely to 
show that under certain circumstances the set can be moved 
from room to room, but more as an indication of the overall 
efficiency of the circuit employed. If one is interested in getting 
the maximum number of stations and the highest tonal quality 
(do not forget that a diode detector gives more nearly linear 
rectification when properly loaded) an effective aerial and 
earth system is a necessity. 

There are two features which strike one rather forcibly after 
switching on ; one is the general liveliness of the circuit and 
the other is the range of the treble register. Admittedly, the 
response to weak signals is not so lively as that of a mains receiver 
of similar circuit design—one can hardly expect that—but the 
magnification is high enough to permit of a good variety of 
programmes being received from all over Europe and (if one 
includes the 16-51 metre waveband) from America as well. 
As with all other short-wave receivers, deep fading breaks con- 
tinuity of short-wave reception at times, though there are few 
transmissions of note on the long and medium waves which 
cannot be held at sensibly uniform levels by the A.V.C. Station 


“|. , this BA53 gives a most satisfactory musical programme . 


separation is, on the whole, good ; mutual interference between 
stations is never so obtrusive as to be a source of annoyance, 
and often the alternative aerial tapping or the long-distance 
switch (or both) are effective narcotics. 

For a receiver of this kind this BA53 gives a most satisfactory 
musical performance ; there is a smoothness of tone (probably 
due to the push-pull power circuit) and an amicable balance 
between the bass and treble registers. Indeed, the treble register 
is brighter and cleaner and the bass is less resonant than on 
many mains operated instruments we have heard. 

As with all sets that incorporate a Quiescent push-pull power 
stage, the H.T. current consumption is highest when the output 
is largest, so in the interests of economy it is well to remember 
not to work the set at higher volume levels than is necessary for 
local conditions. 

Although there is no visual tuning indicator the correct tuning 
point for any given station is easily determined by the adjust- 
ment which gives the deepest tone and not, as some may imagine, 
by the setting which provides the greatest volume. On the short 
waves reference to the correct tuning point of any station pre- 
viously located is facilitated by the ingenious “ Teleflic ” logging 
device. This was described in detail last month in connection 
with the Bush SW45 mains receiver. 

As the illustration shows, there are only four controls ; from 
left to right, the tone control-cum-mains switch, the volume 
control, tuner and waveband switch. The volume control 
also performs a dual function ; pulling out the knob brings 
into operation the local-distance switch. 

Quite a satisfactory receiver ; simple to handle and pleasant 
to listen to. 


The Garrard Automatic Record Changer, Model RCIA. 
Price £10 


The principal difference between this RC1A automatic record- 
changer and previous Garrard auto-mechanisms (the RC4 and 
the RC6) is that, whereas the latter models were designed to 
play sequences of eight 12-inch or eight 10-inch records unmixed, 
the RCrA will allow of eight records composed of both sizes 
being loaded into the magazine and eventually played without 
further adjustment. Single records down to 8 inches in diameter 
can also be played, but this necessitates hand manipulation of 
the pick-up after it has been released by the mechanism, and to 
avoid scoring the turntable surface in such cases it is necessary, 
also, to place a 10-inch disc on the turntable first.’ 

This RC1A has one further advantage over the RC6 (reviewed 
in the January, 1937, issue), in that any disc can be repeated 
by the mere turn of a knob; and, of course, any record can 
be rejected by turning the same knob in the opposite direction. 
After the last record loaded into the magazine has been played, 
the pick-up is automatically returned to the “start ” position 
and the current is switched off. 

Throughout our tests the mechanism never failed to behave 
itself as the designer originally intended. Nor was there the 
same tendency for some records to slip as we found when testing 
the RC6. A warped record occasionally caused a little trouble, 
but that was all. 

The time taken for a complete change of record, i.e. from the 
moment the rejector knob is turned to the time when the needle 
enters the first modulated groove of the following disc is 9 seconds. 

There is little need for us to comment on the performance of 
the motor incorporated ; Table I on the next page shows con- 
clusively that it possesses characteristics well suited for the work 
it has to do. ; 

In comparison with the pick-up used on the RC6 unit, the 
present pick-up has a D.C, resistance of 6,000 ohms against 
2,000 ohms and it also has a somewhat larger output. A 100,000 
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NO MATTER... you can 
hear the world with this 


Bush Battery Model B.A.53 


I F you’re not on the electric 
mains, you'll certainly be 
interested in thisnew BUSH 
ALL-WAVE BATTERY 
SUPERHET. 


Aithough a battery model, this 
Bush receiver has a very power- 
ful Push-Pull output which 
ensures splendid volume and 
quality reproduction. It is also 
fitted with a special device called 
the * Teleflic.” This makes short 
work of short-wave tuning by 
giving you the equivalent of a 
dial 12-ft. long. Each. station is 
identified by a number so you 
can log stations on the short 
wave band almost as quickly as 
you can say ‘ BUSH.’ 


Your BUSH Dealer will be 
delighted to demonstrate this 
handsome new model. And you’ll 
be equally delighted to find that MODEL B.A.53. 


you can own it for as little as 4-valve, seven stage All-Wave battery superhet with six tuned circuits. Unique 

12 gns. “ Teleflic ” dial for short-wave logging. “ Push-Pull” output ensuring quality 

reproduction. Low current consumption. Continuously variable tone control. 
Provision for pick-up and remote speaker. Luxurious walnut Price 


cabinet. Obtainable on popular payments £1 deposit, 17 Eee pod 
monthly rents and 1 final payment of 1 5/-. 


Theres nothing can beat 
‘~*Bush 


W THE SYMBOL OF RELIABLE RADIO 








Send postcard far full details to:—-BUSH RADIO LIMITED, Power Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 
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EVER OFFERED to the MUSIC LOVER 


There is a policy behind Keith Prowse activities—our aim is to find the latest and 
best in the world of music and to offer it to our clientele with the most complete service 


ANNOUNCING THE FINEST GRAMOPHONE IN THE WORLD 
A NEW “SZamphonic” EXCLUSIVE TO KEITH PROWSE 
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THE MOST COMPLETE SERVICE 


Just delivered ! 
The New Home 
“ Zamphenic” 
Built on the same lines as the equipments installed 


in great country houses but convenient in size and 
at a fraction of the cost. 


Readers of ‘‘The Gramophone”’ are invited to call 
and hear a favourite record played by this re- 
markable production of the Pamphonic factory. 
Its standard of reproduction is new—incompar- 
ably more realistic than the finest of the many 
wonderful radiograms now available. There is 
complete separation of bass and treble control 
and an automatic record changer. A radio set 
may be attached as a separate unit. 


6 5 Or on the KEITH PROWSE NEW 
GMS. PURCHASE PLAN at £5-19-6 p. m’th. 


She Hammond Crigan 
for Home, Club, Church, etc. 


Keith Prowse are proud to hold an agency for 
this remarkable instrument—an organ without 
pipes or reeds covering the entire range of musi- 
cal tone colour with extraordinary beauty and 
flexibility and at adjustable volume. It will fil a 
vast hall yet fit into a 4ft. 6in. corner of your 
lounge. Call and hear it! 


TELEFUNKEN RECORDS 


We sponsored TELEFUNKEN in this country 
because we found remarkable recordings which 
were not available in the British lists—month by 
month there is something on TELEFUNKEN to 
interest you. Hear the new Handel recordings! 


KEITH PROWSE 


I59 New Bond Street, W.I (REGent 6000) and Branches 
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A Personal RECORD SERVICE 
100,000 Records in stock but— 


Keith Prowse make a 
QUALITY appeal 


There is this vast stock of H.M.V., Columbia, 
Parlophone, Decca, Society and Telefunken records 
and 100 audition rooms in which to select them in 
privacy and comfort, but there is also intelligent and 
sympathetic service by trained and knowledgeable 
assistants—you will appreciate this combination of 
quality with quantity if you come to Keith Prowse. 

















Keith Prowse & Co., Ltd. 
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ohm volume control is recommended by the makers and when 
stee| needles are used this value is about right. Surface noise 
js not too prominent and what peaks there are (see Table II) 
are reduced to amicable proportions. Indeed, our playing 
tests, which covered all classes of music, revealed a bright, clean 
tone. with very little tendency to become raw. 





‘ ‘{hroughout our tests the mechanism never failed to behave itself. . .’ 


TABLE I 
Feature " Remaih $ 

Torque Good (520 Grm. C m.). 
Governing Very Good. 
Mechanical Noise ee ... Slight. 
Radio Frequency Distur bance os 
Audio Frequency Disturbance : 

Magnetic as hes ... Negligible. 

Electrostatic Nil. 
Time to accelerate to 78 r.p.m. from 

rest ... ... 3 seconds. 


30 degrees F. 
18 watts. 


Temperature Rise in 4 hours’ run 

Consumption 

Weight on record required to " reduce 
speed by 1 r.p.m, 

Percentage change in speed for 5 per 
cent change in — se vot ae 

Voltage Range ... : 100-130 and 200-250. 

Current and Periodicity A.C., 50-60 cycles. 


13.5 ounces. 


Of course, it is possible to use any of the non-ferrous needles, 
such as Burmese Colour, IM, Universals, or R.V.W.’s, with 
this record-changer and without frequent recourse to the needle 
sharpener. (This speaks well for the gentleness of the auto- 
matic manipulation of the pick-up.) Under these conditions 
there is a reduction in surface noise and more important still, 
the tone is smoother throughout its range. 

Throughout, the unit is robustly constructed and with ordinary 
care should give little trouble, electrically or mechanically. 











TABLE II 
Frequency Voltage “Output Frequency Voltage Ouiput 
55500 15 1,035 ‘65 
5,160 2 933 55 
4,700 45 893 6 
4,450 7 773 ‘75 
3,900 5 526 Be 
35540 65 445 85 
3,015 8 340 1.0 
2,512 5 261 1.4 
2,075 65 150 1.25 
1,788 5 104 1.65 
1,579 5 79 1.85 
1,362 5 52 1.2P 


(N.B.—The “P” after. the last measurement indicates that slight 
pressure had to be ftv to the pick-up in order to obtain a steady 
reading.) 
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A similar model is available fitted with a universal motor. 
This is the RC2A, which costs £10 17s. 6d. Both models can 
also be had fitted with a volume control at an extra cost of 5s. 


The H.M.V. All-Wave Radiogram, Model 490. Price 34 gns. 
Specification. 
H.F. Amplifier :— Marconi KT W63, valve. 
Frequency Changer :— Marconi X63 valve. 
1.F. Amplifier :— Marconi KT W63 valve. 
Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Stage:— Marconi DH63, valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage:— Marconi KT63 valve. 
Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Marconi U50 valve. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Motor :—JInduction Type. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—16.5-52, 195-580, 725-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—195-255, A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Total Current Consumption:—100 watts. 
Visual Tuning Indicator, Automatic Record-Changer, Tone 
Control, Two-Speed Tuning, and Provision for Low 
Impedance Auxiliary Speaker. 


Perhaps the most interesting feature in the performance of 
this 490 is its overall efficiency. So far as we are able to ascer- 
tain there seems to be little that is unconventional in design 
and yet the amount of magnification available is uncommonly 
high. It may be that this is a peculiarity of this particular model, 
although we have had H.M.V. models of similar valve sequence 
they have not been quite so “ alive,” as it were, as this instrument. 

Be that as it may, we were particularly impressed by the 
ease with which station after station was received. The long 
and medium wavebands, naturally contributed the greater 
number of these, of which most were of sufficient strength to be 
of programme value. Interference and fading were negligible 
on these wavebands, but on the short waves, always a proposition 
unto themselves, conditions varied considerably. They were 
never so unfavourable, however, to prevent one or other of 
the U.S.A. transmitters being received and held at fairly uniform 
volume levels for good 
periods. There was always 
a choice, too, of the Euro- 
pean short-wave stations ; 
some were received with 
comparative clarity, others 
were overriden by static, 
and many times the reserve 
of magnification proved 
an effective ally to the 
A.V.C. in preserving con- 
tinuity. 

On the reproduction side 
the instrument’s abilities 
are almost as convincing. 
There is some hardness in 
the treble at large volumes 
—but slight adjustment of 
the tone control and/or 
a diminution in output 
softens the texture appre- 
ciably and also reduces 
the surface noise, when 
playing records, to more 
tolerable proportions. 
Actually, most types of 
record demand some atten- 
uation of the treble, and 
this, in itself, gives some 





“©. . the balance and liveliness, par- 
ticularly of large orchestral com- 
binations, is quite impressive.” 
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impression of the strength of this register. It is when listening 
to local station reception that one is best able to take full 
advantage of this desirable feature ; the balance and liveliness 
of tone, particularly of large orchestral combinations, is quite 
impressive. The quality from stations further afield is variable, 
of course, but there are times when such stations as Stuttgart, 
Leipzig, etc., come through almost as clean as transmissions from 
the locals. 

A feature of the mechanical construction is that the speaker 
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is isolated in a compartment to itself and so there is less likeli. 
hood of sound vibrations affecting either the alignment of the 
coils and tuning condensers, or of their having any deleterious 
effect on the performance of the output stage. By this means, 
also, cabinet resonance is made less obnoxious. The automatic 
record-changer calls for little comment ; it is similar to others 
incorporated in H.M.V. instruments and has been described 
many times previously. Like other members of the same family 
this one functioned perfectly. 


MICROPHONE FAKES 


By P. WILSON (Continued from p. 403.) 


Tt! fact that one can play tricks with a microphone and 
amplifying system is obviously nothing to the discredit of 
the apparatus. It is, from one point of view, a definite virtue, 
since it means that the apparatus is flexible, and therefore offers 
ample opportunity for adjustment to suit different conditions. 
As in all such cases, the moral obliquity, if there be any such 
thing in this connection, rests with the user of the apparatus. 
Some of us deplore the fact that by using a microphone in a 
certain way, whispering into it or gargling in a quiet, intimate 
almost fondling sort of way, and then amplifying the result, 
the greasy characteristics of the crooner can be produced. But 
they need not be produced unless someone or other wanted 
them, any more than football pools need exist if there were no 
demand for them. I do not even regard the use of the microphone 
and amplifier system to produce qualities not attainable without 
their use as in any way illegitimate ; any such attitude would 
condemn at once all the musical instruments ever invented. 
For special purposes, microphone faking may be quite a reput- 
able business, as for example when the B.B.C. effects department 
use the amplified noises of certain apparatus to produce illusions 
of reality in the mind of the listener. In each and every case 
the result must be judged on its merits. I can even find a good 
word to say for that kind of faking, and it is not uncommon, 
which produces a pleasant, attractive result from a voice which 
in the normal way is not attractive. My disgust arises when 
the result, to my ear, is unpleasant. 

The commonest type of faking, that is, the crooner, I happen 
to dislike intensely, though I am not sure whether it is the 
characteristic quality that displeases me or whether I am not 
made unreasonable by the sickly sentiment which is usually 
associated with it. There are, however, other types which in 
my view are less open to criticism. There is one, for example, 
which I understand is at present being used regularly by one 
famous American orchestra. In that case, the stringed instru- 
ments have tiny pressure microphones clipped to their bodies, 
and these microphones feed a number of amplifiers and loud- 
speakers. The volume control associated with each amplifier 
is operated by the conductor, who thereby has an independent 
means of controlling the mass and balance of the string tone. 
Can this be called illegitimate? Is it any more reprehensible 
than using an orchestra of, say, 100 performers to play a sym- 
phony originally written for a much smaller body? Again, 
I suggest, it is the result that matters and by that only can the 
device be judged. I admit at once that I do not much care for 
the records made by the orchestra in question ; the tone is 
altogether too flamboyant for my taste. But so it was 
before this particular dodge began to be used. At the 
moment I am content to suspend judgment as to the value of 
the system. 

Another use of multiple microphones, however, has I think 
amply proved its worth. That is the system developed for 
*‘ outside broadcasts.”” One need only recall the Coronation 
broadcast last year to be fully persuaded of that. The reproduc- 


tion was much more than a photophonic copy of the original ; 
it was a continuous blending which, in itself, showed a high 
degree of artistry. But I do not need an elaborate example of 
that sort to make my present point. A simpler one, and perhaps 
for that reason a better one, is provided by the operatic broad- 
casts. I have commented before on the fact that heard by wireless 
an opera sounds different from its Covent Garden presentation ; 
and the difference is valuable because it gives a clarity to the 
inner cadences that can never be obtained in the opera house, 
Mr. Ernest Newman, I recollect, has remarked on the same 
quality in broadcasts of orchestral performances. There can be 
little doubt, then, that a skilful use of multiple microphones in 
outside broadcasts, and perhaps to a lesser degree in studio 
broadcasts and in gramophone recording, has a special value 
which one would be sorry to lose. 

What is and what is not skilful only experience can decide. 
It is well not to jump too hastily to conclusions. On many 
occasions, a number of responsible critics complained of the 
over-amplification of voices, particularly in operatic records, 
For a long time I found myself unable eithér to agree with them, 
or even in most cases to understand what they meant. I 
tried the records they singled out and played them on my own 
electrical reproducer to as many critics as I could, and on no 
occasion was any serious fault found. I felt sure, therefore, that 
the trouble was closely associated with the reproducing apparatus 
and particularly with the balance between bass and treble and, 
therefore, between the volume of reproduction of the singer 
and that of the orchestral accompaniment. More recent experi- 
ence, however, inclines me to the view that we were both 
right. In other words, I believe now that in the recording the 
voice was somewhat over-emphasized relative to the accompani- 
ment, but that this over-emphasis was greatly magnified by the 
reproducing apparatus, usually, be it noted, an acoustic gramo- 
phone, of the critics. Probably the recording fault, such as it 
was, arose from too high a setting of the volume control associated 
with the microphone next to the singer, with the result that 
the balance between singer and orchestra was disturbed. Recent 
recordings have shown a decidedly better balance. But even now, 
although I recognise the superiority of the modern records, 
I cannot persuade myself that the older ones were nearly as 
bad as the Editor and others would have had us think. The 
assertion made by some of the critics that the acoustic vocal 
records were superior to the electric was, in any case, just 
ludicrous. 

This observation leads me to two other points which should, I 
think, be made clear. It seems to be a habit with some critics 
to say that electric recording adds spurious harmonics to voices. 
I don’t quite know what they mean by the term “ harmonics.” 
They certainly cannot be using the word in the accepted scientific 
sense, for nothing in connection with sound reproduction, is 
more certain than that the electric recording system is particularly 
free from marked resonances, and therefore from spurious 
harmonics, as compared with the old acoustic recording system. 
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From this point of view, indeed, the acoustic system was especially 
vicious. I can only conclude that the critics are using the term 
in a sense of their own, and that they mean much the same thing 
as Mr. Toye meant when he discussed “‘ resonance.” 

On the other hand, I believe these critics are right in claiming 
one particular virtue for the acoustic system of recording. It 
was clearly more successful with voices than with anything else ; 
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more than that, it did bring into prominence the singer’s in- 
dividual style. That effect, I believe, was due to lack of contrast. 
One listened to the singer’s style because there was so little else 
really worth listening to. The accompaniment was atrocious, 
and compared with modern electric records, the tonal quality 
of the voice, especially when considered from the point of view 
of naturalness, was sadly deficient. It lacked life. 


TELEVISION : NEW LARGE SCREEN RECEIVERS 
by H.M.V. and MARCONIPHONE 


HE vicissitudes of Television, its prospects and the develop- 
ment of large screen receivers are topics which have engaged 
the attention of all sections of the Press during the past month. 
On Tuesday, February 1st, when the Radio Manufacturers’ 
Association, The Television Advisory Committee and repre- 
sentatives of the B.B.C. were discussing the pros and cons of 
a definite television policy, Gerald Cock, the B.B.C. Director 
of Television broadcast a talk on present and future develop- 
ment of the television service, and at the same time Marconi- 
phone were demonstrating their first large screen receiver to 
a gathering of Press representatives at the Waldorf Hotel. 

Earlier in the day the Postmaster-General had announced 
that the transmissions from Alexandra Palace would remain 
substantially the same for at least the next three years. This 
ensures that present-day receivers will not become obsolete 
or require serious modification for some considerable time. 

Later, the Gramophone Company Ltd. also announced that 
H.M.V. big screen television receivers were available to the 
public for the first time. 

The Postmaster General’s assurance of stability for three years 
is perhaps the most important announcement for it gives a 
guarantee to the receiver manufacturers 
as well as creating a more confident 
atmosphere all round. 

However, as we have said before, the 
technical standards of transmission and of 
reception are of little import at present 
compared with the comparative mediocrity 
of the programmes presented. 


H.M.V. and Marconiphone 


In specification the new H.M.V. and 
Marconiphone “ Projection ” receivers are 
identical ; they differ only so far as cabinet 
design is concerned. Each costs 200 guineas. 

As emphasised by Mr. Freshwater, at 
the Marconiphone demonstration, this large 
screen type of receiver is primarily intended 
for use in hotels, clubs, etc., and is com- 
plementary to the smaller screen instruments 
which will remain unmodified. 

As may be gathered from its name, the 
image from a small cathode ray tube (about 
3 inches diameter) is projected through an 
f1.5 optical lens on to a screen 22 inches 
by 18 inches, by the aid of a mirror set at 
an angle of 45 degrees. 

The picture itself. is almost black and 
white, a tinge of yellow being introduced so 





One of the new E.M.I. Large Screen 
Television Receivers. 


as to make the picture less contrasty and thus rather more restful to 
the eyes. Since this large screen receiver was demonstrated at 
Radiolympia (it will be remembered that it was withdrawn from 
the Television booths after the second day), an appreciable 
improvement seems to have been made, particularly with regard 
to definition. Admittedly, we did not have the advantage of 
direct comparison with smaller screen images (as at Radiolympia) 
but we are pretty certain about the improvement in clarity. 

The screen is hinged to the top panel of the cabinet and is 
automatically adjusted to its upright position as the lid is raised. 
Immediately in front of the screen are the six television controls; 
these control, “ Brightness,” ‘‘ Contrast,” ‘“‘ Focus,” “ Line 
Hold ” and “ Frame Hold.”” When once these have been adjusted 
all one need do thereafter is to switch on and adjust the Brightness 
control. The single volume control operates on television sound, 
radio and gramophone. Pick-up sockets for the reproduction of 
records are provided, as also are sockets and cut-out switch for 
auxiliary speakers. 

The radio side includes an 8-valve superhet receiver which 
covers wave-ranges of 11-35, 35-100 195-800 and 725-2,000 
metres. Separate bass and treble controls and a visual tuning 
indicator are incorporated. 

Including rectifiers, the total number of 
valves is thirty-seven. The price, by 
the way, includes a di-pole aerial and 
complete installation by E.M.I. Service 
Engineers. 


D.R.7 


Many readers will, no doubt, be able to 
recognise the “ D.R.”’ nomenclature. Pre- 
viously we have heard of D.R.1, D.R.2, 
D.R.3, and now comes the D.R.6. As you 
may have guessed this is the latest addition 
to the E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones 
range of radio receivers. The D.R.6./R.G. 
is the radiogramophone counterpart. 

Briefly, the circuit employed is of the 
superheterodyne type and_ incorporates 
eight valves, excluding two rectifiers. It is 
claimed that in range and selectivity the 
D.R.6. is at least as effective as any other 
set of similar calibre, whilst at the same 
time some notable nuisances (e.g. second 
channel interference, whistles, etc.) have 


either been completely suppressed or 
considerably _ reduced. An efficient 
automatic volume control circuit is 
incorporated. 
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The feature of particular interest about the D.R.6 is that 
matters are so arranged on the radio-frequency side that by the 
mere operation of a switch the instrument is transformed into 
a local station receiver with a much broader tuning curve, thus 
ensuring a wider range of musical frequencies being received and 
reproduced. 

On the audio-frequency side the design of the D.R.6 is very 
similar to previous models of the same series. It consists of a 
three-stage resistance-capacity coupled amplifier terminating in 
a single triode power stage. The undistorted output is approxi- 
mately 6 watts. As with all other E.M.G. electrical reproducers 
the speaker is mounted on a separate baffle. 

The price of the receiver has been fixed at £66 10s., and the 
radiogramophone costs £12 more. 


‘*Centralab ”’ 


This is the title of a new booklet just published by British 
Centralab Ltd., Rothermel House, Canterbury Road, Kilburn, 
N.W.6. 

Although it is intended primarily for use by manufacturers of 
electrical reproducing equipment of all kinds, the serious experi- 
menter will find it a handy book of reference. 

It is not merely a catalogue of Centralab Radiom volume 
controls, Sound Projection controls and Giant Power Rheostats, 
there is most helpful information on “ Noise in audio grid volume 
control circuits” and ‘* What to do about Noise.’’ These dis- 
cussions are clarified by diagrams. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the address given 


above. 


McMichael 


To those whose apartments are served with Direct Current 
Mains, a recent announcement by McMichael Radio is of 
particular interest. 

In the December, 1937, issue we published a report on the 
McMichael model 375 radiogram. This, it may be remembered, 
is a six-valve short-wave instrument designed for operation from 
Alternating Current. 

Now, there is a D.C. counterpart of this model available. 
The general specification remains unaltered, and although we 
have not had an opportunity of testing the new model it is 
unlikely that there will be any disparity in performance. 

The wave ranges are: 16.5-50, 200-250, 850-2,000 metres. 

The voltage range is 200-250 D.C., and the current consump- 
tion is approximately 75 watts. 

The price has been fixed at 31 guineas but a model fitted with 
automatic record-changer has also been produced. This costs 
38 guineas. 


The New Pamphonic 


There is more news of the new Pamphonic reproducer 
which Keith Prowse are sponsoring. 

In common with all others of the same family, this electrical 
record reproducer will be a two-piece instrument. It comprises 
a four-stage amplifier terminating in a power stage employing 
two DO24 valves capable of delivering 20 watts undistorted 
output to a 16-inch loudspeaker. This speaker has been modified 
in order to handle effectively the increased frequency range of 
the new amplifier. Independent controls for the adjustment of 
the bass and treble responses are also included. 

The equipment is primarily designed for use with the Tele- 
funken “To 1000” pick-up, but to those who require it, the 
instrument will also be available with a Garrard RC1A auto- 
matic record-changer (reviewed elsewhere in this issue), the 
pick-up on which will incorporate a high-fidelity piezo cartridge. 

The price has now been definitely fixed at 65 guineas. 


Murphy 


Those who have been enquiring about the Murphy Aqo R.G, 
radio-gramophone may be glad to know that this de-luxe instry. 
ment will be reviewed in next month’s issue. 

We have already made some preliminary tests of this model 
and so far it has proved itself equal to all of them. The illus. 
tration below gives only a vague impression of its prepossessing 
appearance and none of the internal acoustic arrangements 
which play an important part in its performance as a repro. 
ducer. The Ago R.G. costs £85. 

Incidentally Murphy Radio have announced their new pro. 
gramme. This includes twelve new Models, of which four are 


The Murphy piece-de-resistance : the A4o R.G. 


Radio Gramophones. These range in price from £20 for the 
A46 R.G. to £32 for the D48 R.G. More about these later. 


Decca 


Another instrument which possesses some interesting features 
of design to be reviewed in the April issue is the Decca PT/AC 
receiver. This is the first instrument from Brixton Road to 
incorporate ‘‘ Prestomatic Touch Tuning.” 

We need not go into detail about the scheme here, that will 
be done in the report of the model, but readers may be interested 
to know that during the brief period we have had the receiver 
it has functioned well. 





lf you want the BEST Non-Metallic Needles on the Market— 
Buy only 


Perfect Reproduction 
e @ e Protection to your Record 
No Surface Scratch 


B.C.N. Needles are classified as follows :— 
ACOUSTIC.—A Needle for ordinary GRAMOPHONES, in Loud and 
Medium packings. Packet of 12,2/-. May also be had in packets of 5, I/-. 
RADIO PICK-UP.—A Needle for ELECTRIC PICK-UPS, perfect reproduc- 
tion assured. Supplied in packets of 10’s, 2/-. One grade only. 
EMERALD.—The New * Emerald '* FULL TONE Needie—for Electric Pick-ups 
and for use with automatic Record-changing Radiograms—in packets of 10's, 2/-. 
NEEDLE ARMATURE PICK-UPS.—Packets of Radio or Emerald con. 
taining two Steel Caps for use with Needle Armature Pick-ups. Packet 2/-, 
THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER ~ = 3/6 each 

Trade Terms. Showcards and leaflets supplied through any 

holesale House or by 


CRO tics THE B.C.N. COMPANY chorion’ éoss 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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HIS month I will continue my small biographies of Swedish 
singers with Anna Hellstrém, also known as Anna Oscar, 
one of the most important Swedish sopranos of the “ collectors’ 
perio’.”” She was born in 1875 and died in 1915. Her début 
took place in Gothenburg in 1892, and in 1896 she got engaged 
at the Stockholm Opera. She sang there for many years the 
lading soprano parts, e.g. Violetta, Desdemona, Leonora, 
Pami:'a, Susanna, Zerlina, Rosina, Juliet, and also at the Swedish 
premiéres created among other parts, Mimi, Tosca, Salome and 
Malicila. In 1907 she married the 
baritone Martin Oscar; they often 
sang together and have also made 
recorc's of duets (see list below). Anna 
Hellstr6m also made some concert 
tours in the United States during the 
summers of 1903, 1906 and 1909. 
The present writer is unfortunately 
too young to have heard her in the 
flesh, but from her records her voice 
can be judged to have been light, 
flexible, and ofa very pleasant timbre. 
Her register seems to have been un- 
usually large, as she has recorded not 
only such things as Venzano’s Grande 
Valse, Op. 10, but also the Habajiera 
and the Seguedilla from ‘‘ Carmen.” 
In Mr. Bauer’s ‘“‘ Historical Records ”’ 
all her G. & T.’s hitherto known are 
listed, on pp. 51 and 219 (under 
Forsell). 

I have noted—and certainly I am 
not the first person to do so—that 
also in Sweden many first-rate stars 
recorded for the smaller companies. 
For instance, Forsell has recorded 
also for Lyrophone (sometimes called 
“Svea ”’), as I showed in my last 
article. One of our greatest sopranos, Caroline Ostberg, seems 
to have sung exclusively for that company. The Swedish Zono- 
phone had quite good names too, almost the same as G. & T. 
We all know the foreign stars on Zonophone, I need only mention 
Caruso, Ackté, Kurz. Much the same may be said about 
Favorite. It is certainly unfair to regard these smaller companies 
altogether as a sort of dumping-place for second-class singers. 
I suppose the Zonophone records when issued were cheaper than 
even the black G. & T.’s, and it was benevolent of The Gramo- 
phone Co. to issue good music at a cheap price, something like 
the plum labels nowadays, which, however, unfortunately are 
few and far between as regards grand opera sung by first-class 
artists. When do we get a plum label Galli-Curci? Anna 
Hellstrém also made records for these smaller companies, which 
records are listed below. As may be seen from the list, many of 
e i recorded for these companies were never issued by 

Gee 9 


Zonophone. 


73084 
X73000 
X74031 


“ Varmlanningarne ”’: Folk Song (7-in.) (Randel) 

“ Freischiitz ”’: Arietta (Weber) 

“* Nozze di Figaro”: Crudel perché (w. Bergstrém) 
(Mozart) 

“‘ Flauto Magico ”: La dove prende (w. Bergstrém) 
(Mozart) 

“* Mignon ”’: 
(Thomas) 


X74048 


X74119 Duo des hirondelles (w. Bergstrém) 


Anna Hellstrém 


The GRAMOPHONE 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by CARL L. BRUUN (Sweden) 


Lyrophone. 
1659 “‘ Figlia del Reggimento ”’: 
1660 ‘“ Traviata”: Air (Verdi) 
1661 ‘ Mignon”: Duet (w. Henning Malm) (Thomas) 
1662 ‘‘ Trovatore’’: Air (Verdi) 
1670 ‘Si j’etais roi”: Air (Adam) 
1671 Duet (w. Martin Oscar) (Wrangel) 
1672 ‘* Nozze di Figaro”: Duet (w. Martin Oscar) (Mozart) 
1673 ‘ Don Giovanni”: Duet (w. Martin Oscar) (Mozart) 


Air (Donizetti) 


Favorite (selected). 

86020 ‘“‘ Mignon”’: Connais-tu te 
pays ? (7-in.) (Thomas) 

1-36045 ‘‘ Carmen” : 
(Bizet) 

1-36046 
(Bizet) 

1-3g022 ‘‘ Trovatore”’: Maiserere 
(w. Torsten Lennartsson) (Verdi) 

1-39023 ‘‘Nozzedi Figaro”’: Duet 
(w. Martin Oscar) (Mozart) 

1-89024 ‘“‘ Flauto Magico”: Duet 
(w. Martin Oscar) (Mozart) 

1-89025 ‘‘ Don Giovanni ”: La ci 
darem (w. Martin Oscar) (Mozart) 
(12-in.) 

2-86003 ‘“‘Figlia del Reggimento”’: 
Air (Donizetti) 

286004 “ Freischiitz’’: Kam ein 
schlanker Bursch (Weber) 


Habanera 


“Carmen”: Seguedilla 


The material in my collection (only 
just over a dozen records is too scant 
to allow me to go into details regard- 
ing her interpretation of the differ- 
ent parts, but I can say that I like 
both that and her voice very well. 


Now let me turn from Hellstrém to z subject which I lately 
have given a great deal of thought. It is none of my business to 
bother about the organization of the ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner,” but 
ever since I began to read THE GRAMOPHONE regularly ( in 1932), 
I have felt that it would be of great advantage to all collectors to 
be brought into contact with each other in a more direct way. 
Now, when several collectors from various parts of the globe 
contribute to make the ‘‘ Corner ” a pleasant meeting-place, and 
the paper devoted exclusively to record collecting still seems to 
be a devout wish only, may I venture the suggestion that it would 
be a good thing if every contributor said something about his 
own collection, his special wants, recent finds, and so on. It 
needn’t necessarily run into long exchange lists (I am afraid space 
won’t permit that), but it should serve other collectors as a rough 
guide as to what they ought to offer—and get from—the con- 
tributor of that month. Bona fide collectors might also get their 
names and addresses published, because I am certain that there 
are many collecting friends hidden everywhere over the world, 
who have hitherto played the part of silent supporters of the cause. 

Wishing to practise as I preach I immediately begin writing 
about myself. 


Specialities: Recordings of Verdi’s music (not only “ collectors’ 
specimens” but also more recent, even electrical records). 
Michailova’s G. & T.’s. This Russian soprano is one of my 
great favourites, and it was with considerable pleasure I read in 
““C.C. ” of November last year Mr. Mac Harg’s kind reference 
to her records. 
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Ambitions: To ess a complete set of Caruso’s records. 
I still miss about half of them, but I am hoping for the best! Also 
to get complete in as original a state as possible the sixteen items 
included in a programme of a gramophone concert at the Royal 
Palace of Stockholm before His Late Majesty King Oscar II in 
1903. I will not here go into details, but to collectors interested 
in the matter—and possibly being able to procure me any of the 
missing discs—I will gladly send a copy of the programme, as 
well as other lists of wants and disposals. The programme, by 
the way, was mentioned in “ C.C.”, August 1932. 


Recent finds of interest: 


Caruso (52345) ““ Manon”: Jl Sogno 

Michailova (23115) “‘ Romeo et Juliette”: Waltz 

Michailova and Tugarinova (24376) ‘“‘ Pique Dame ”’: It is 
Evening 

Stormont (2-2529) “‘ 

Tamagno (52675) ‘“‘ Otello 

Hellstrém and Bergstrém (84017) “ 
dove prende 

Farrar (43841) “ Marta”’: Letzte Rose 

Acerbi and Minolfi (054118) “‘ Pescatori di Perle ”: Del tempio 

Arnoldsson (83597) Swedish Song 

Boronat (53346) “ Traviata’: Sempre libera 

Demuth (3—42499) ‘“‘ Ernani ”: O sommo Carlo. 


All these are G. & T.’s. Also through exchanges with other 
collectors several gems have come into my possession, among 
them some of Caruso’s 1902 Milan issues, also G. & T.’s by 
Boninsegna, Cornelius, Sarasate, a.o., and some of the 
earliest Scandinavian recordings. 

While I was working on this article the news reached me that 
the great Danish singer Vilhelm Herold had died in Copen- 


Carmen ”’: Toreador’s Song 
”*: Ora e per sempre addio 
Flauto Magico”: La 
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hagen on December 16th, 72 years old. Yet another voice from 
the historical period of the gramophone has passed, but not into 
oblivion; Herold left us a rich heritage of records which pre. 
serve his glorious voice. His rendering of the Siciliana from 
** Cavalleria ”—to mention only one example—I count as one 
of the finest I have ever heard, and I have learnt to appreciate 
many Danish folk-songs through his excellent records. His death 
has broken yet another of the links that connect the present 
generation with the Golden Age of Song. 

I am indebted to Mr. O. Lindahl, Stacktcion, Sweden, for the 
loan of the photograph appearing in ‘this article. 





To Collectors 


I would like to mention the fact that I have recently secured 
two superb records from the Italian H.M.V. catalogue. They are: 
“Di quella pira ” (De Muro and Chor.) ; “‘ Ai Nostri Monti” 
(Casazza and De Muro), DB562 ; both from “ Trovatore.” 
“Carmen” Finale (Pts. 1 and 2); (Zanelli Pederzine and 
chor.), DB1539.- 

The first of these records is a pre-electric. 

I would advise collectors to get these by hook or crook. The 
“Carmen” record is magnificent. I have yet to hear a more 
powerful and dramatic recording. The “ Trovatore ” is remark- 
able for the fine, robust tenor singing’in “ Di quella pira ”’ and 
for the fine lyric singing of the same artist in ‘‘ Home to our 
Mountains.” 

There are two magnificent and thrilling high C’s in “Di 
quella pira.” 

Though on the Italian lists these two records are obtainable 
from Prague only. 

WituiaM L. INGHAM, 
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NOTES FROM ITALY 


Phypce-nanph oar of operatic records will probably be interested 
to hear about some of the more prominent of Italy’s recording 
efforts during the past year. 

H.M.V.—Some very fine records have been made by the La 
Scala Orchestra under Gino Marinuzzi: DB2895 gives us the 
finest existing recording of. the Intermezzo from  Puccini’s 
“Manon ”—coupled with the Intermezzo from “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana ”; DB3209 is the delightful Easter Supper from Gior- 
dano’s “‘ Liberia” and the sprightly Overture to “Il Signor 
Bruschino ” by Rossini; DA1566 is the charming irtornello to 
Act iii from Wolf-Ferrari’s “‘ Il Campiello ” (performed for the 
first time at La Scala two years ago with Marinuzzi as conductor). 
The same orchestra under Antonicelli gives neat renderings of 
the Overture to “ Il Segreto di Susanna” and the Intermezzo 
from “I Quattro Rusteghi”—both by Wolf-Ferrari—on 
GW1242. Coming to the singers, we have Maria Caniglia in the 
two arias from “ Lohengrin” on DB2827; she is joined by 
Allessandro Ziliani in the Act i duet from the same opera on 
DB2859—the reverse side being the duet Vedi, io piango from 
“Fedora ” sung by Augusta Oltrabella and Ziliani. Caniglia 
also sings Qual vergogna tu porti—not one of the most inspired 
pages from “‘ Siberia,” by Giordano, on DA1563; with Jn quelle 
trine morbide from ‘‘ Manon Lescaut ” sung by Mafalda Favero, 
as partner. Favero and Ziliani have collaborated in the love duet 
from ‘“‘ Madame Butterfly ” on DB2894, and Favero by herself 
sings Signore ascolta | from ‘‘ Turandot ” (Liu is her finest role), 
and the beautiful aria, Con pochi fiori from Mascagni’s “‘ Amico 
Fritz” on DA1498. Many will welcome the Favero—Schipa 
record of the Cherny duet in Act ii from the same ‘‘ Amico 
Fritz.” A very beautiful rendering of Jo sono l’umile ancella from 


Cilea’s masterly ‘“‘ Adriana Lecouvreur”’ is given by Oltrabella 
on DA1479 with the Addio di Mimi from “ La Bohéme”’: the 
same soprano sings two excerpts from Rocca’s ‘ Il Dibuk ”— 
joined by the light tenor Gino del Signore—on DB2828. Other 
records by the above-mentioned Ziliani are: Donna non ridi mat 
from ‘“‘ Manon Lescaut” and Nessun dorma from ‘“ Turandot” 
on DA1423; Amor ti vieto from “ Fedora” and Mascagni’s 
Serenata on DA1424; and Ch’ella mi creda from ‘‘ La Fanciulla 
del West ” and Non piangere Liu from ‘‘ Turandot ” on DA1483. 
Columbia.—No collector should be without GQX10776 on 
which Francesco Merli gives of his best, in the Monologue and 
Death Scene from Verdi’s “ Otello.” The best records of Claudia 
Muzio and Luigi Fort are available in Great Britain. 
Parlophone.—Readers of THE GRAMOPHONE will have been 
already informed about the complete recording of Bellini’s 
“ Norma.” Ebe Stignani, the Adalgisa of this set, has made 
many excellent records, and it is possible that they will gradually 
enter into the British catalogue. Here are a few of her best 
efforts: Softly Awakes my Heart from “‘ Samson and Delilah ”’ on 
CC2001, Fair Spring Returns and Love, Come to My Aid, both from 
the same work, on PE59 and CC2002 respectively—the reverse 
side of the former being the Romanza di Pierotto from Donizetti’s 


** Linda di Chamounix.” The young and capable tenor Giovanni. 


Malipiero gives us E lucevan le stelle from ‘‘ Tosca ”’ with him and 
the famous bass Tancredi Pasero in Perché tardate ancora? from 
“‘ Faust,” on CC2055. Malipiero also sings Ah, non credevi fu 
from ‘‘ Mignon,” and the Dream from Massenet’s “ Manon” 
on CC2051; and Pasero contributes Vi ravviso from “‘ Sonnambula,” 
and O tu Palermo from “I Vespri Siciliani’’? on CC2053, a very 
successful record. 
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The finest McCMICHAEL 


now available for D.C. mains 


Radio and gramophone enthusiasts with a direct current mains supply 
have often been at a disadvantage, since it has been difficult to produce 
a D.C. instrument with a performance really comparable to that of an 
A.C. receiver. But the famous McMichael all-wave radiogram de-luxe 
is now available in D.C. form—and neither its performance nor quality 
of reproduction have suffered. Go along to your McMichael dealer 
and arrange to hear the D.C. model. 


The specification is unchanged : Twin stereophonic speakers ; 6-valve, 9-stage 
chassis ; 3 wavebands (16.5—50 ; 200—550 ; 850—2,000 metres) ; 3 compensated 
tone and volume controls; 6 watt output; piano-finished walnut cabinet. 


31 GNS. FOR D.C. MAINS @ WITH RECORD CHANGER 38 GNS. 


xXvil 


EASY TERMS FROM 34/10 MONTHLY. 


McMICHAEL 


ALL-WAVE 


375 


RADIOGRAM DE-LUXE 


Write for complete catalogue to McMichael Radio Ltd., Slough, Bucks 

















MODERN 
MINSTRELS 


The printed word cannot 
tell you what a Voigt 
horn loaded corner 
Speaker sounds like. 
Hearing is believing; 
therefore, we are planning 
another series of point-to- 
point demonstrations. Secre- 


taries of Radio Societies 

please note. ww 5 sie 
These tours have been described as the modern equivalent of 
the old-time travelling minstrels... In exchange for a demon- 


stration to our host and his friends, our engineer is accommo- 
dated for the night. 


But unlike the minstrels of old our host permits us to invite 
others interested (usually about six). In this way the propa- 
ganda value is enhanced and the demonstration tours justified. 


Please write NOW advising whether you wish to be host or 
visitor. In the former event kindly note these requirements : 

A.C. Mains, aerial, earth, and preferably a suitable corner. 
State also whether a garage or parking place is near. 


EARLY APPLICATION HELPS US TO MAKE PLANS 


VOIGT PATENTS LTD., 
The Courts, Silverdale, 
London, S.E.2 
TEL. : SYD. 6666 
Regd. Office : 22, Castle Street, E.C.1. 














THE 
SILENT 
LOUD 
SPEAKER 


Now for the first time you can have your own personal “ Silent Loud 
Speaker.’ Never again need you miss a special broadcast because the 
subject does not appeal to others in the same room. Just slip the 
** Hushatone '’ under the cushion in your favourite armchair or under 
your pillow in bed and rest your ear on the cushionor pillow. You will 
hear radio with the same fine quality that you would normally receive 
from the loud speaker in your receiver. The ‘‘Hushatone *’ unit measures 
only 2§ in. wide by 2 4§ in. long by j in. deep. Get one to-day. 


PRICE 3 5! Sond fer leaflet and. instructions. 
- ** Hushatone "’ is lor use in hos- 
COMPLETE pitals, sanatoriums, and during illness. 


KAR othshmak 


eg 
Canterbury Road, High Rood. Kilburn, penned 
=: *Phone : Maida Male 6066 
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The only Work of its kind in the World— 
The Gramophone Shop’s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 














Some of the unfamiliar FIVE years of continuous preparation and 


aed pg tance vay i research have gone into this incomparable 
sented in the Encyclo- 


pedia of Recorded Music 588-page volume... 








AICHINGER. Gregor to-day’s complete answer toa lively demand 
OOOELT. fet by record collectors and musicians for an 
exhaustive and authentic reference work 
devoted EXCLUSIVELY to recorded music. 
It is truly encyclopedic in scope. For 
example, the Wagnerian music drama lists 
give, in addition, page and bar references so 
that the exacting Wagnerite may know pre- 
cisely how much ground is covered (or 
omitted) in any specific single-disc or album. 
There are I! entire pages devoted to 
Debussy, 22 to Bach, 16 to Schubert, 18} to 
Mozart, 10} to Beethoven, and over 28 to 
Wagner ! 

Every record collector and music lover who 


BYRD, William 
CHAMBONNIERES, Jacques 
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‘“‘ Universals ’’ bring out the full brilliance 
and finish of every recording. 





Definition is clear-cut ; tone is rich and 
satisfying ; volume is ample. 





Every detail of music and timbre js 
faithfully. reproduced. 





“Universals ’ give the volume, brill. 
iance and reliability of steel. 





They are long-playing—each needle 
plays over ten sides without re- 
sharpening. 





No appreciable ‘record wear or surface 
noise. 


“Universals ’’ are in | /- and 2/- packets 
—ready for use. Be certain totry them, 





Free “sample “is available from 38a, 
George Street, Baker Street, W. los 


surely sufficient proof of our claims ? 


desires authentic information about recorded E 
ote H a music will want a copy of this remarkable 


RICHARD HARD t volume—nothing like it anywhere! The price 
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or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Bela Bartok 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I was pleased to read in your January issue Mr. F. H. Thurston’s 
enthusiastic appreciation of Bartdk’s chamber music. Like 
Mr. Thurston, I am confident that this fine musician is one of 
the most significant figures in contemporary music. 

There is one matter, however, about which I cannot entirely 
agree with your correspondent. He expresses the opinion that 
Bartok’s second String Quartet is even finer than his first. Fine 
as No. 2, is, and equally “‘ interesting,” I feel that, considered 
as a whole, it is less satisfactory than No. 1. 

Readers may remember that Mr. Cecil Gray, in his Survey of 
Contemporary Music, mentioned the Second Quartet as one of 
those works which were causing him some anxiety as to Bartdék’s 
future. An element of violence and a perverse love of dissonance 
for its own sake were becoming increasingly apparent in the 
works of this period (Quartet No. 2 is dated 1915-17). The 
assured poise and balance which had hitherto distinguished 
this composer from his contemporaries, were being seriously 
disturbed by these new elements, induced partly, perhaps, by 
the general malaise of tre War years, and partly by a temporary 
interest in Schénberg’s anarchical theories of “pure chromaticism.” 
But whatever their causes, they were instrumental in marring the 
innate “ harmony ” and balanced proportions of the whole— 
the consonantia of the St. Thomas Aquinas. For this reason, I 
think, Barték’s second Quartet, in spite of its many fine qualities, 
is less satisfying, aesthetically, than his first. 

Later developments in Bartdk’s music have shown that he 
has regained the old poise and balance which, at one time, he 
seemed in danger of losing. Although in the Fourth Quartet 
there was a partial recrudescence of those elements of violence 
and extreme dissonance which had marred the Second Quartet 
and the Second Violin Sonata, they have been completely purged 
from Quartet No. 5. As I have heard only one performance 
of this latter work, I am not in a position to express any care- 
fully considered opinion of it. I was, however, greatly impressed 
by my first hearing. It may well be that the Fifth Quartet is 
equally fine with No. 1, though to be “ even finer,” as Mr. 
Thurston says, it must.be a very great work indeed! 

Just how great a work is Barték’s First Quartet, may be judged 
from the enthusiasm of such eminent critics as Mr, Ernest Newman 
and Mr. Cecil Gray. In an interesting article (“ Beethoven and 
Barték : A Problem in Criticism,” Sunday Times, October 13, 
1935) Mr. Newman compared the long, slow introduction of 
Barték’s No. 1 with the first movement of Beethoven’s C sharp 
minor Quartet Op. 131—to the inevitable disadvantage of 
Barték, of course. But it is very significant that so careful and 
scholarly a critic should have made the comparison at all, 
especially when we remember that the Beethoven C sharp minor 
is one of the three or four greatest masterpieces ever written. 
(I, for one, would go even further, to say that the Op. 131 Quartet 
together with the A minor, Op. 132, are the two greatest things in 
the whole of music.) 

Not Barték’s chamber music alone is worthy of this high praise. 
Much of his orchestral work is almost equally impressive. Of 
this kind, the two early Suites (Op. 3 and 4 respectively) are 
particularly fine. They have all the charm and vitality of youth, 
yet without the slightest trace of technical immaturity. Then 
there are the beautiful orchestral Deux Portraits, Op. 5, and 
Deux Images, Op. 10, and, above all, the magnificent Four Orches- 
tral Pieces, Op. 12. Of these latter, no praise can be too high ; 
and I venture to prophesy that a later generation will rank 


them, together with some others of Barték’s works, among the 
“ classics.” 

Let us hope that the gramophone companies and the B.B.C. 
will continue their efforts to stimulate a lively interest in this 
distinguished composer. Bartdk’s idiom is “ difficult ” for those 
of us who are unfamiliar with it. Therein lies a possible source 
of misunderstanding. This music is not immediately likeable, 
and unless listeners are given ample opportunities of becoming 
familiar with its idiom, they may be tempted to dismiss it with 
scant courtesy as so much more of that promiscuous rubbish, 
labelled, euphemistically, ‘‘ contemporary music.” 

Bela Bartok is one of the very few modern Continental composers 
—not more than two or three at the most—who are of real 
importance. If he is not nearly so well known as the celebrated 
nonentities who, to many people, “ represent”? modern music, 
it is because Bartdék has little talent for self-advertisement. He 
remains alone, standing aloof from all artistic cliques, perhaps 
the greatest and most original musical mind outside England— 
Sibelius alone excepted. Let us make every effort, then, to 
familiarise ourselves with his work. 


Hull, Yorks. J. H. Frver. 


Schubert and Bartok 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


Good news from overseas for two of your correspondents! 
Mr. Boot asks for Schubert’s greatest piano sonata, the pos- 
thumous one in B flat ; and here it is, just released by Columbia 
(Set No. 311), played by Ernst Victor Wolff, and easily worth 
the six dollars asked for it. And Mr. Thurston will, I feel certain, 
lose no time in importing the fine Victor set of Barték’s String 
Quartet No. 2, played by the Budapest party (Set No. 320, 
price eight dollars). This is one of the most important releases 
of 1937. 

A letter from Detroit rather intrigued me, because I thought 
that all the inhabitants of that modern city were up-to-the- 
minute. But I find that I am sadly mistaken, for the writer of 
the letter states that “ It is the custom of young whippersnappers 
. . . « to belittle the works of the Italian masters and to praise 
the Germans, especially Wagner.” This was true twenty-five 
years ago, perhaps, but not to-day. On the contrary, the y.w.s. 
belittle not only Wagner but all the other German composers 
of the nineteenth century. Which reminds me—what has ever 
happened to “‘ Terpander ”’? Has he perhaps seen the light ? 

New York City. MANHATTAN. 


Schubert 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


Referring to Mr. R. A. Boot’s letter in the January GRAMOPHONE 
concerning Schubert’s A major Sonata, this gentleman will be 
interested to hear that Schnabel has already recorded the B flat 
Sonata and its release may be expected very shortly. If it comes 
off as well as the A major has done it will be a worthy set of 
records indeed, and the Gramophone Company are to be con- 
gratulated on their enterprise in issuing records of this despised 
music and on the excellence of the performance and recording 
obtained for it. 

Lovers of Schubert Lieder may be interested to hear of an 
excellent record that has been made by Ria Ginster and Gerald 
Moore, but which is apparently not being issued in the English 
lists. It contains three well-varied songs: Jm Abendrot, Die Liebe 
hat Gelogen and Die Forelle, the number being DB2481 and the 
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price 6s. From the point of view of performance, recording and 
choice of songs this disc is an artistic triumph that should not 
be overlooked by discerning Schubertians. 

It has always been a mystery to me why there is not a Schubert 
Song Society in existence. It is true that some eighty or ninety 
of his songs are obtainable, but when we consider that he wrote 
over six hundred it is obvious that the subject has hardly been 
touched and it is a fact that many of the very best songs such as 
Die Allmacht, Die Junge Nonne, Meerstille, Der Atlas, Die Stadt, 
Am Schwager Kronos, to mention just a random few, are still 
undone. Surely if it is possible to issue Society Albums of Kil- 
pinen’s songs, of Wolf’s songs, and of harpsichord works by 
Couperin and Scarlatti, it is feasible to record the lovely songs 
of the greatest of song-writers and the most inspired of all the 
composers. The records that I have of Schubert’s songs, piano 
works, chamber music and orchestral works are a constant source 
of delight, and surely there are sufficient Schubert-lovers in the 
country ready to support such a venture. Can anyone who 
knows the Rellstab Standchen or Ave Maria honestly say that he 
would find an album of Schubert songs dull and uninteresting ? 
I believe that almost all those who now support the Wolf Society 
would equally support a Schubert Society and in addition many 
people to whom Wolf is a closed book would be sufficiently fond 
of Schubert, through other works of his that they know, to support 
a Song Society. 

I am sure Mr. Mackenzie will agree and sympathise with what 
I have said and if he would give the subject his editorial blessing 
and ask for support perhaps something might be achieved. 

Southampton. J. K. McHarpy. 


Elgar 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


I agree with your correspondent, Mr. Malcolm C. Moore, 
who writes in your February issue on the excellence of the existing 
recordings of Elgar’s Symphony No. 2 and ’Cello Concerto ; to these 
we may add that the extensive orchestral colouring of the 
‘“‘ Falstaff”? remains a thrilling recording made under the com- 

ser. 
poll Elgarians will agree with Mr. Moore that “ King Olaf” 
should be recorded and I would add that the great ‘‘ Spirit of 
England ”’ and the brilliant Polish fantasia, “‘ Polonia ”’ still 
await consideration. “ Polonia” is a fine orchestral work of 
comparatively short length. 

Regarding the engagement of artists who retain the true 
Elgar traditions, we must lament the retirement of Sir Landon 
Ronald ; so many public performances show how far we may 
depart from the authenticity built by Sir Landon’s long and 
faithful devotion to Elgar. 

London, W.1. Joun F. Porte. 
(Author of Elgar and his Music) 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 

Mr. Moore is right in his remarks concerning a re-recording 
of Elgar’s Second Symphony, being decidedly at a disadvantage 
through not having the composer’s direction. Now this is a vital 
point, for Elgar is an isolated case of a composer-conductor 
endowed with interpretative powers in being able to infuse 
into his own music the very qualities of mysticism and subtlety 
which are inherent with it, and which are elusive to others. 
I am convinced that no other conductor succeeds in approaching 
the spirit or conception of Elgar as he did in his own readings. 
Mr. Walter Legge writing in the Manchester Guardian of the 
recent performance of the Second Symphony at a B.B.C. concert 
under Adrian Boult, hit the nail on the head, when he stated 
that “‘the worst thing that could happen to Elgar’s music, 
happened when Elgar died.”” How true this is, has been reflected 
during the years I have studied and loved all the music of this 
composer, from Salut d’Amour and Carissima, to Falstaff. 

I heard the reading of the Second Symphony referred to under 
Adrian Boult, and his conception, with certain effects produced, 
would have been enough to have turned me against it for life, 
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had I not had an intimate knowledge of Elgar and his art. This 
last instance is just one of many where the spirit of Elgar cludes 
his interpreters, and in its place they often seek effects and 
expression which only jar on those who know their Elgar, what 
he meant, and how he himself conveyed it in the concert hall 
and on records. 

The composer himself, in this connection, remarked often on 
the disservice his music received at the hands of others. That is, 
needless to say, why he realised how essential his presence was 
for the right presentation of his ideas to the concert and above 
all the gramophone public. Let it not be forgotten that Elgarians 
have the greatest and immortal treasure of the gramophone 
world in having the composer’s own direction for the recording 
of his works. Those who reverence the memory of the composer, 
should, I feel, not be deterred by some of the older recordings 
such as the Enigma Variations and the Second Symphony. Their 
rare nobility and intensely individual reading coming from the 
composer himself amply compensates for any dullness in recorded 
tone. It is well to remember that new recordings, however 
brilliant, can never recapture the peculiar idealistic beauty and 
romantic musing which formed the essential, integral part of 
the creative and interpretative genius of Edward Elgar. 

Birmingham. F. R. Wooprie.p, 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

It is good that there is so much interest in the Elgar records 
but surely, as there are adequate renderings of the major orchestral 
works, the need for complete recordings of The Dream of Gerontius, 
The Kingdom and The Apostles is outstanding. 

Alas, the composer is no longer with us to direct ; therefore, 
to obtain authentic performances, these records should be made 
immediately by artists who have often sung the works under 
his baton. 


Croydon. A. M. Lang. 


Reviewing 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

I read with great interest Mr. Orr’s letter in the February 
GRAMOPHONE on the subject of studio reverberation in orchestral 
recording, and fully agree with his remarks regarding the studio 
** deadness”’ of the recent Columbia Todtentanz and the entire 
lack of echo of French Columbias generally. 

The Todtentanz is quite the worst recording I have heard 
in this respect, which is saying a great deal, for as indicated in 
previous letters, I have always considered these Columbia records 
of the various Paris orchestras to be so devoid of reverberation 
as to sound simply absurd as reproductions of a large symphony 
orchestra. 

This is the more regrettable because they are not without their 
good points, as for example, the crystal clarity and balance of 
the recent L’Apprenti Sorcier (L.X653-4), but entirely spoilt, in my 
opinion, by this one great defect. 

Like Mr. Orr, I am at a loss to understand most record 
reviewers’ apparent unconcern at the acoustic conditions when 
reviewing such recordings, which surely cannot mean that they 
consider them to sound anything at all like a large orchestra 
playing in a large hall or studio, which surely is correct. 

In actual concert-going, I have regularly experienced the 
satisfactory acoustics of the Queen’s Hall, and very occasional 
visits to the New Symphony Orchestra’s concerts in the Palladium 
show that the latter, obviously never designed for this type of 
concert, is acoustically inferior to the former in exactly the same 
way as the above-mentioned French recordings are to normal ones. 

At the other extreme, the H.M.V. and Columbia Vienna 
Philharmonic, Columbia Concertgebouw, Decca-Polydor Berlin 
Philharmonic and earlier Columbia Hallé recordings, with a 
few exceptions, have very pronounced echoes, and although 
this at times gives impressive effects, there is generally a loss of 
clarity and usually a shortage of bass, although again I agree 
with Mr. Orr that these are much to be preferred to the others. 

This brings me to my ideal in acoustic conditions for orchestral 
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recording, which is a happy medium between these two extremes ; 
and in my opinion recordings achieving this ideal include most 
of the H.M.V. and Columbia London Philharmonic (a few of 
Beecham’s err on the “ dead ”’ side), all the H.M.V. Boston Prom- 
enade, most Decca-Polydor Lamoureux, and as a single supreme 
example (indeed an extremely fine recording from ail points of 
view) the Dresden State Bruckner Symphony No. 4 (H.M.V. 
DB4450-7). 

I shall be interested to read the opinions of other of your 
readers upon this seldom discussed side of the recording art. 

Pinner, Middlesex. KENNETH S. HOLMAN. 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

I have read with great interest the letter in your February 
issue from my friend, Mr. Moore Orr. The question raised is 
of great importance to all who are interested in gramophone 
records because in the last few months many records have been 
isued which produce an abnormal “ echo” effect, as opposed 
to the “‘ deadness ” of which Mr. Orr complains. But to me, at 
any rate, this “‘ echo”’ effect does not produce the naturalness 
of a performance such as one hears as a member of an audience 
in Queen’s Hall, and I think very few will have any complaint 
to make of the acoustics of this hall. These records with the 
“echo” effect give me the impression that the performers are 
ina yawning cavern, and leave anything but a natural impression. 
Surely, the ideal to be aimed at in recording is to produce on 
the records something as nearly like to the actual performance 
as possible. In saying this I am sensible that the reproducing 
outfit plays an all-important part, and in addition, as Mr. J. 
Barnett says in a letter in your February issue, nobody knows 
exactly what anything sounds like to anyone else. 

This matter of “ echo ” and “ deadness ”’ has been mentioned 
at a meeting of the Gramophone Society to which I belong, and 
I regret to say an overwhelming opinion was in favour of the 
“echo” recording. A majority, however, is not necessarily 
right in its judgment, and the majority in this instance strongly 
remind me of the very numerous band who, in the early days of 
radio, preferred a ‘‘ mellow” tone, because it “ sounded nice.” 
Bearing Mr. Barnett’s dictum in mind, perhaps the “ echo” 
feature ** sounds nice ” to its champions to-day, but in my opinion 
it is an effect which would be better eliminated. 

London, S.W.4. FRANK NEWBOLD. 


Organ Records 
To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE 

May I, as promoter of the .“‘ Unrecorded Masterpieces of 
Organ Literature ” Series, a private enterprise in the interests 
of a musical minority, be permitted firstly to thank Mr. Hard- 
castle for his generous praise of my efforts, and secondly to concur 
in his view that badgering the recording companies for more 
organ records is “ crying to the moon.”’ I imagine no one has 
bullied them in the past more than I have, or made more sugges- 
tions for improving the unhappy lot of this branch of recording. 
I had communications and correspondence with many interesting 
people in authority and received charming and most courteous 
assurances to all my suggestions ; but when all was said and 
done, to borrow Beachcomber’s recapitulation, it was “ tanta- 
mount to a rebuff.” And the reason is patently on the surface 
to anyone who knows anything about the sales of good organ 
records. They do not constitute a commercial proposition and 
organ music lovers have had to suffer the usual fate of every 
minority, in art as in politics. 

My own recording enterprise took shape in my mind as soon 
as I realised that there was nothing more to be expected from the 
recording companies, and in spite of the immense difficulties 
my collaborators and I had to face, we managed to make avail- 
able for sale some previously unrecorded pages of the finest organ 
literature. My objective was first and foremost an artistic one, 
designed for those who wanted the authentic voice of the organ 
and the inner spirit of those who have composed for it. No 
showmanship, no garishness, no reverberation and no blurb. 
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Those readers of THz GRAMOPHONE who have followed the 
story of these records, who have read A.R.’s reviews of them 
and references to the future of the series, and who have in many 
cases written me letters expressing their warm appreciation of 
the beauty of these recordings, may be interested to know what 
has been the extent of the response to what was a hazardous and 
expensive gamble. 

Frankly, I have been disappointed and the extent of my dis- 
appointment may be judged when I disclose that there appears 
to be almost complete indifference to my project to celebrate 
the now passed Tercentenary Year of the birth of Buxtehude : 
more particularly is this surprising, and to me personally a 
mortification, inasmuch as I had obtained the very kindly 
consent of Dr. Thalben-Ball to make these records ; and no 
one could ask or wish for a better assurance of musicianship. 

The first series (Noélie Pierront) sold reasonably satisfactorily, 
certainly in many instances on the merits of the records them- 
selves, but in others out of an initial curiosity which has not 
lasted into Series II, the meagre sales of which have greatly 
disappointed me. Ralph Downes is right in the forefront of our 
English organists, as witness the magnificent tribute paid to him 
recently in the Daily Telegraph at the Organ Music Society’s 
Concert of Contemporary Organ Music, yet not more than 
thirty or forty persons in the whole music world of this country 
seem anxious to have any sample of his contributions to my 
enterprise. 

I know 7s. 6d. is a high price to pay and I could lower it if 
I could be certain of larger sales. Meanwhile, if I am to go 
forward at all I must clear off my surplus stocks of Series II, 
cutting my loss as I do so, and then look out for a patron who 
will be prepared to relieve me of my financial martyrdom. 

So, as a first step I am prepared to offer any of the records 
in Series II for sale at 5s., post free : application should be made 
to me personally. Series I is no longer available, being sold out. 

Bedford School. A. C. D. pe. Brisay. 


Madame Blanche Marchesi’s Records 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


I was pleased to see the reference in February’s GRAMOPHONE 
to Madame Marchesi’s records. I may say that when I purchased 
the records I was not prepared to hear a voice so marvellously 
preserved as it is. I knew, of course, Madame Marchesi’s great 
reputation, but, after all, we do not usually expect a soprano 
in her 74th year to make records which can be compared favour- 
ably with anything in the catalogues! 

I think all your readers should possess at least one of these 
remarkable discs. ‘The air from “ Heracles” in particular is 
beautifully sung. Perhaps the most interesting disc is the one with 
Queen Ann Boleyn (recorded last year) on one side, and on the 
other a recording of “ L’été”’ which was originally made in 
1906. 
wre hearing these discs, and noting how remarkably good 
“ L’été ” is, it does make one wonder why the name of Blanche 
Marchesi is not one of the best known in the H.M.V. catalogue, 
and it seems a crime to have let all these years go by without 
recording the voice and personality of one of our very few really 
great singers. As it is we must be thankful to have the privilege 
of hearing these somewhat tardy masterpieces. 

Sheffield. T. Dosson GLossop. 


“‘In Tune”’ 
To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE 

May I preface this letter with an apology to you and to any 
readers who searched in vain for my letter on this subject in the 
February GRAMOPHONE? I was unable to keep my promise, 
made in the January issue, owing to illness. 

Before replying to Mr. A. C. Lynch’s letter (December), I 
think it advisable to correct the term “‘ just temperament.” In 
a letter to The Listener (January 5th), Dr. Scholes admonishes 
my friend Mr. Leonard Hibbs for his use of this term, and points 
out it should be “just intonation.” Of course, this is correct 
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as will be appreciated after considering the meaning of the words 
“just temperament.” 

I am not certain as to the interpretation of the word “naturally” 
in his letter, Mr. Lynch would like me to take, but I think his 
questions would not arise if I re-stated my own remarks in a 
different manner. Assuming that a voice or a combination of 
unaccompanied voices, e.g., The Wireless Singers (now the B.B.C. 
Singers), can sing in just intonation, I believe that they reach 
this intonation only after considerable practice or experience, 
which is tantamount to training. 

It will be seen that I have said “‘ assuming voices can sing in 
just intonation ”’ which may appear rather hesitant after my 
dogmatic statement in the November GRAMOPHONE. 

Let me explain: it is apparent to any discerning ear that 
the intonation of the B.B.C. Singers differs from other vocal 
combinations that have been trained to a keyboard instrument. 
As I am a sound recording engineer with an interest in music, 
I made enquiries of acousticians and musicians to verify my 
opinion that the voices did sing in just intonation. Most of my 
scientific and acoustical friends said that I was correct but not 
all the musicians would agree that I was right. 

So I started to study this question more deeply and it seems 
that the “‘ equal temperament and just intonation ” topic is a 
hardy perennial in musical and acoustical circles, and undoubt- 
edly a great divergence of opinion exists. To gather information, 
I have discussed this subject with physicists, acousticians, engineers, 
mathematicians, musicians and even piano-tuners—hence the 
appearance of doubt in my remarks above. 

In support of my statement, I could quote many extracts from 
the classical treatise Sensations of Tone, by Helmholtz (I), and 
Dr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Music- 
ians, on page 800 of the third edition says, “‘ The instruments of 
the violin family, on which the notes are not fixed, can be played 
in just intonation and choirs that are in the habit of practising 
without the aid of keyboard instruments can be made to realise 
the difference and to make the intervals really accurate.” He 
goes on to say that occasionally solo singers are found who can 
adapt their voices to give the correct intervals, but he adds that 
the frequent modulations in modern music, causing delicate 
adjustments of pitch to be made at every moment, make it 
increasingly difficult to realise just intonation in practice. 

The case confuting just intonation is ably put by Mr. Murray 
Barbour in Music and Letters (11) and his conclusion is that “ Just 
intonation has always been a beautiful theory. Its devotees have 
been drawn chiefly from the ranks of mystics and philosophers 
—mathematicians who knew no music and musicians who knew 
no mathematics. It can be fully attained in some acoustical 
fourth dimension. The practical man need but recognise it for 
what it is and keep it firmly in its place, hidden in the pages of 
a physics text.’’ With these remarks Dr. Scholes, of course, would 
agree. 

In my investigations I have found that the subject has been 
touched upon in various musical periodicals, but it had not been 
dealt with at length until Mr. Barbour’s article was published. 
I have consulted as many technical and musical books as possible 
to obtain references to this subject and, among recent works, I 
found Sir James Jeans’ Science and Music (111) and Lloyd’s Music 
and Sound (IV) very useful, especially the latter. 

I will conclude with an extract from a letter written to me by 
the Editor of an important musical paper. ‘“ There has been a 
tendency on the part of writers to assume that unsupported 
voices will fall accurately into one of the three tunings, viz., 
‘just,’ ‘ mean,’ and ‘ equal.’ But the pitching of a voice is so 
haphazard that it is unlikely that its intonation will correspond 
with any of these mathematically obtained series. It is more 
likely to wander vaguely amongst them, with a natural tendency 
to depart from the artificial ‘ equal temperament ’ in the direction 
of the natural ‘ just intonation ’.” 

To those readers desirous of pursuing this topic and arriving 
at their own conclusions I suggest a study of the books given 
below, as I have no space for further exposition. 
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The Opera Season 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE é 

Mr. Harold O. Rosenthal in his letter in the February issie 
asks who was the creator of the réle of Turandot. The answers 
Rosa Raisa. “‘ Turandot ” was first produced at La Scala, Milan, 
in April, 1926, with Raisa (Turandot), Fleta (Calaf), Zamboni 
(Liu), and Rimini, Nessi, and Venturini (Ministers) ; a few days 
later the opera was produced at the Costanzi, Rome, with 
Scacciati (Turandot), Merli (Calaf), Torri (Liu) and Parvis, 
Nardi and Guerra (Ministers). ‘* Turandot ” was first performed 
at Covent Garden in June of the same year, with a cast which 
included Scacciati, Merli, Schére, Badini, Nessi and Cilla, and 
later in the season Florence Easton replaced Scacciati. It was 
not until a year later that Eva Turner made her well-known 
success as Turandot. 

Except in the purely vocal sense (in which I grant she is 
supreme), I personally, greatly preferred both Raisa and Easton 
to Turner in the title réle ; they both appeared to have a deeper 
insight into the psychology of the part, and their singing was 
a good deal more musicianly, though I grant that as an instru- 
ment Eva Turner’s is the ideal voice for the part. Still one can’t 
have everything. 

London, N.W.1. ALAN Gorpon-Brown. 

To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In case there should arise any misunderstanding, I wish to 
state that I consider Mr. Harold O. Rosenthal’s remarks 
regarding Cigna, Turner, Austral, Cortis, Ansseau and Widdop 
to be sadly out of place—with all respect for his good intentions. 

Any readers who were fortunate enough to have heard Gina 
Cigna in ‘‘ Aida” at La Scala last April, will surely agree with 
me that she is in every way Superior to Eva Turner. Cigna 
may not have been at her best either at the Metropolitan or at 
Covent Garden owing, probably, to her far too frequent title 
appearances during the past year: she is one of the most 
called-for and valued dramatic sopranos of the day, and so is 
apt to tire her voice unnecessarily by singing too often. Turner, 
in my modest opinion, displays a large colourless voice of notable 
sonority—with which she is inclined to scream unmercifully. 
Only in “ Turandot” have I ever been able to feel that her 
voice might be of real service, though even here I advocate her 
Columbia record or a radio transmission rather than a hearing 
in the flesh. At La Scala, I understand she substituted for another 
singer in a few performances of ‘“‘ Turandot,” though it cannot be 
said that the event was regarded as significant. She also appeared 
as one of the Rhine maidens in “‘ Das Rheingold.” 

The fact that neither Ansseau nor Cortis are any longer in 
the limelight is enough proof that they are both well past 
their best. The latter, it is interesting to note, sang with Battistini 
in “ Maria di Rohan ” as far back as 1910. 

I will leave it to those who have heard the finest Italian and 
German singers in the theatre to judge whether Florence Austral 
or Walter Widdop are in the front rank or not. I cannot imagine 
Widdop at the Metropolitan, though I am quite sure that he 
will always be honoured in his own country. 


Milan. MICHAEL WHITE. 
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FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GINCE the Secretary, Mr. F. Eric Young, changed his address, 
telephonic communication between the Federation and the 
outside world has been temporarily cut off. Henceforward mes- 
sages and enquiries may be ’phoned to the Chairman, Mr. 
W. W. Johnson, whose number is : GILLINGHAM 59033. 

Plans are now in hand for the Second Annual General Meeting 
(and First Annual Dinner) to be held in London on April 23rd. 
Unfortunately the Committee meets too late in February for 
details to be given in this issue of THz GRAMOPHONE, but 
ton § societies will receive full particulars by post early in March. 
Many items of interest promise to be on the Agenda, and prom- 
inent figures in the gramophone world are expected at the 
ry. § Meeting and at the Dinner. 

’ The Federation continues to receive a stream of enquiries and 





© proposals for the formation of new societies. A Wembley and 
District Gramophone Club is in the air, providing sufficient 
supporters are forthcoming ; applicants should get in touch 
with J. G. Enock, Esq., The Dutch House, Empire Way, Wembley, 
to | Without delay. With a view to following up a proposal for setting 


up a gramophone circle in Edinburgh, enthusiasts, are invited 
to write immediately to Mr. G. M. Cotton, 13 Alva Street, 
Edinburgh. An enquiry has also come in from Nottingham, and 
if there are any in that city anxious to back up the proposal they 
should communicate with the Chairman, N.F.G.S., 62 First 
Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. As the season is advancing, it is 
important that enthusiasts in Wembley, Edinburgh and Notting- 
ham should make their applications immediately. 

This month’s new society : Hastings and District Recorded 
Music Society. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


The activities of members were directed to the annual competition, 
held in January. Each competitor submitted eight excerpts from 
popular compositions, not exceeding a half minute playing time. 
Others present attempted to give the title and composer of each piece, 
receiving a mark for each if correctly stated. The competition was 
won by Mr. D. M. Freeland, with 59 marks ; runner-up was Mr. R. 
A. Lewis with 54 marks out of a possible 96. 





Bese herr r2rt® secs &S 


in 
; Beckenham Recorded Music Society 
Mr. Carpenter, the Treasurer, presented an enjoyable programme 
4 of operatic excerpts, prefacing the records with a brief history of opera. 
' The second half was devoted to orchestral and instrumental music. 
The following meeting, presented by the Secretary, was in direct 
€ contrast, since he concentrated on European folk music and included 
€ dances, drinking songs, etc., which varied greatly in speed according 


to their country of origin. 
March meetings : Tuesdays, 1st and 15th. Full particulars from 
Mr. F. B. Graves, 133 Bromley Road, Catford, S.E.6. 
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SOCIETY NEWS 


The Birmingham Gramophone Circle 

A joint programme was presented by Messrs G. R. Birchley and 
E. C. Instone. The first half of the evening was given to Beethoven’s 
7th Symphony (DB2986-2990), with the “ Fidelio” Overture (Decca- 
Polydor) preceding. Included in the second half were Barcarolle, 
Finlandia and The Apprentice Sorcerer. 

Mr. F. H. Penfold presented Tchaikowsky’s Swan Lake Ballet 
(H.M.V. C2619-20), contrasted with Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D. 
(DB2572). The main work was Beethoven’s 3rd Piano Concerto (H.M.V. 
C1865-8), followed by the rendering of Softly Awakes my Heart, by 
Marion Anderson on H.M.V. C2047, and the programme also included 
V. de Pachmann’s renderings of two Chopin studies and a Valse in C. 
A varied and enjoyable programme. 

Intending members should communicate with E. C. Instone (Hon. 
Sec.), 481 Warwick Road, Solihull, Worcs. 


The Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


Mr. Moore Orr’s recital consisted mainly of recent issues, a feature 
of which was the consistently good recording. The programme included 
Brahms’s Academic Festival Overture played by Walter and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, two works from the fifth Sibelius Society 
Volume, the fourth symphony and The Return of Lemminkainen, Turina’s 
Rapsodia Sinfonica (Parlo. E11299) and, in lighter vein, Berner’s Ballet 
Suite Triumph of Neptune. Selections were also heard from the sixth 
Hugo Wolf Album and the Parlophone Album of Songs of Famous 
Russian Composers. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 

Programmes at the first February meeting were provided by Miss K. 
Price, the Columbia issue of “‘ Faust” taking up the first half. After the 
interval, discussion was invited on the respective merits of opera sung 
in the original language, and in English. In the theatre it was felt 
best to retain the orignal language, but in a gramophone performance 
(with the spectacle deleted), a better entertainment was provided by 
an English version. 

The second programme was of the recently-issued records of English 
bird-song. The performance was marred by the almost ever-present 
sound-tracking. We do not know how far ahead of other societies 
(gramophonic or ornithological) we are, but we heard the first cuckoo 
on February 4th! 

Forthcoming meetings: March 4th and 18th ; and April ist at 
8 p.m. at All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 


The Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society 


The fifth meeting of the year was held at Cuckoo Lane, Hanwell, 
by kind permission of the chairman. The programme was unusual, as 
it contained many extremely rare recordings. The first half was allotted 
to old operatic records, and the second half to recent recordings by 
Chaliapin, Gigli, Toti dal Monte, etc. Mr. J. Edy was in charge of 
the evening and gave interesting descriptive surveys of the operas and 
artists, to an appreciative audience. 

The next meeting is on March 6th and will be devoted to Chopin. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

Mr. N. T. Edwards is to be congratulated on his excellent Sibelius 
evening, the main item of which was the First Symphony. The illum- 
inating preliminary remarks, the uncanny ease with which the thematic 
material was first picked out from the records, and the complete control 
of the instrument and the record-changing which Mr. Edwards dis- 
played, showed in no uncertain way that here is an expert of gramophone 
technique from whom others can learn much. 

Miss Dickinson, our new secretary, gave a much appreciated 
Beethoven recital at the second February meeting. The main work, 
the Triple Concerto, though enjoyable, was not considered a good 
recording. 

March meetings : gth and 23rd at the Public Library, at 8.15 p.m. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 

Mr. Whiter, our Secretary, presented the recent recording of the 
Schumann Piano Concerto, which received warm praise from a small 
audience. After the interval, Mr. Carter presented the Sibelius Second 
Symphony. 
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Mr. Carter gave a further programme devoted to the development 
of the Scherzo, tracing the growth from the minuet to the third move- 
ment of the “ Eroica,”’ and thence through the nineteenth century to 
the moderns. A pleasant and interesting study. 

Enquiries to Mr. G. Carter, 86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


Hastings and District Recorded Music Society 


Inaugurated on February 8th, this Society requests all readers of 
THe GRAMOPHONE in Hastings and district to communicate with the 
Secretary, Mr. F. R. Sharpe, 69 Pevensey Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
with a view to membership. Fortnightly meetings are held at the 
Drayton Hotel, Eversfield Place, St. Leonards, the March dates being 
the 8th and 22nd, and the time, 7.45 p.m. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


The annual social provided a welcome interlude in the season’s 
programme. Competitions and games were indulged in, and the 
spirit of festivity was in the air. Mr. Donald Potter entertained with 
his rope-spinning act. 

One of the major events of the season was the visit of Mr. William 
W. Johnson, the Federation Chairman. His lecture, Modern Music and 
its Problems, was listened to very attentively by an audience that included 
Mr. D. H. Beare and a fellow-member from Oxford. Mr. Johnson 
was warmly thanked for his clear exposition of the modern idioms. 

March meetings : 1oth and 24th, at the Tudor Cafe, High Street, 
High Wycombe. 

Further particulars of the Society’s activities may be had from the 
Hon. Sec., F. G. Youens, 200 Totteridge Road, High Wycombe. 


Horsham Gramophone Society 


Mr. J. E. Potter played items of popular interest, ranging from opera 
to oratorio, with two choral items in German—the Pilgrims’ Chorus and 
the Entry of the Guests from “ Tannhauser ’’—as the most appreciated 
contributions. Mr. W. G. Sales had the second half of the evening and 
devoted it to a comparison of the Andantes and Adagios of various 
composers. The lecturer was obviously in his element and kept a 
company of 25 thoroughly interested. One of the best appreciated 
items was the fourth movement of the Brahms C minor Symphony. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 

Mr. C. R. Evans’s witty version of the plot of Act I of “ Valkyrie” 
helped in the understanding of a remarkable recording ; the second 
half included some “ foundations of music.” 

Hubert Ellingford, Esq., organist of Liverpool Corporation, lectured 
to us on Mozart. One striking remark concerning the composer’s 
prowess in infancy provided the germ of a useful discussion : “* Was 
Mozart a reincarnated genius ?”’ Illustrations included Voi che sapete 
(Melba), the “Hunting”? Quartet, excerpts from “Don Giovanni,” the 
G minor Symphony and the “ Requiem.” 

March meetings : 7th and atst, at India Buildings. 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


Mr. J. K. Clayton presented “Iolanthe”’ to an audience of 125 with 
masterly knowledge, apt quotation and delightful humour. Rare 
indeed does subject and interpreter so capture the hearer. 

A splendid audience greeted Hime and Addison’s “ Hidden Treasure”’ 
evening, when gems of melody ranging from Schipa, Bjorling and Lily 
Pons, to the Comedy Harmonists and Leslie Henson, kept the rapt 
attention of all. O Star of Eve (Janssen) played in darkness was magni- 
ficent. One hidden treasure, not on the programme, proved to be 
Hime and Addison’s store of great records. Mr. Edwin Royce’s His 
Satanic Majesty and From the Sublime to the Ridiculous gave ample scope 
to compare the good and bad in music. Night on a Bare Mountain and 
certain dance tunes illustrated his point. Much good humour prevailed. 

The record library is going splendidly and the future promises well. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


Mr. Blackman presented an interesting programme consisting 
mainly of works by Bach, including the D minor Piano Concerto (Edwin 
Fisher) and Busoni’s arrangement of the “St. Anne” Prelude and 
Fugue. Later in the evening, Elisabeth Schumann’s singing of the 
Wiegenlied, Schlafe mein Prinzchen (still often ascribed to Mozart) aroused 
great enthusiasm. The presence of an early E.M.G. Model gave rise 
to some interesting comparisons with the Mark IX instrument used 
at this meeting. 

The Society now holds its meetings at intervals of three weeks ; the 
dates of the next two being March 8th and 2gth, at the County Library. 
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Oxford Gramophone Society 


At the sixth winter meeting, records by Elisabeth Schumann, Cortot 
and Horowitz made up an ideal programme ; the four Chopin Ballade 
on H.M.V. DB2023-6 were included. 

At our seventh meeting, Tchaikovsky’s B Flat minor Concerto (Rubin. 
stein and L.S.O., H.M.V. DB1731-4) very pleasantly averted sleep in 
a room 17 feet by 14; Mozart’s G minor Symphony (Beecham, Columbia 
LX8343-5, auto.) completed our enjoyment: a splendid example, 
both of recording and of clarity in phrasing and in bringing out the 
‘inner parts.” 

For our eighth programme we wanted String Quartets and variety 
(small “v’’), and chose Elgar (H.M.V. DB2139-41) ; Debussy (the 
Pro Arte set) and Mozart’s “ Hunt ” (Buda-Pest S.O.). All the flavours 
and no dyspepsia. 

We meet on Mondays at 8.15 p.m. as follows : Feb. 21st at 2 Magpie 
Lane, Oxford (Handel and Bach ; A minor Violin Concerto—Hubermann 
—and Brandenburg No. 6—Busch—to be included) ; March 7th and 
21st, place and programme to be announced. 

Enquiries to Dr. H. A. Robertson, 17 Moreton Road, Oxford (Hon. 
Secretary). Telephone 5344. 



























































South-East London Recorded Music Society 


At the March meeting, which will take place on the 28th, we re- 
welcome our patron Mr. Walter Yeomans, who has chosen the music 
of Dr. Vaughan Williams as his subject. 

The January meeting proved to be a very enjoyable one. Mr. 
Kirkham-Jones provided a welcome revival of some of the old Schubert 
favourites. 

The Society’s headquarters are at the Unitarian Church Hall, 
Lewisham High Street (next door to the Public Library). Enthusiasts 
and friends always welcome. Enquiries to the Hon. Secretary, Leslie 
Palmer Esq., 56 Muirkirk Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 

A programme presented by Mrs. Cottridge commenced with works 
of the Bach and Handel genre—including the “ Italian ’’ Concerto 
and the Water Music—and followed these by Mendelssohn’s “ Italian” 
Symphony and Edward German’s Welsh Rhapsody. 

Mr. M. Lynch made a similar choice of composers, his programme 
including the Fifth and Sixth Brandenburg Concertos, the Sonata No. 3 by 
Purcell, and Mendelssohn’s E Flat Octet. 

Mr. J. A. Clements, of 239 Park Lane, N.17, will be pleased to supply 
details of membership. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


After a few brief notes on the lives of Schubert and Liszt had been 
read, an Effects record was put on (H.M.V. E573). This gave the 
added thrill of hearing the orchestra tuning up, followed by the applause 
on the arrival of the conductor ; from thence we were wafted into the 
ever-delightful Ballet Music from “ Rosamunde.”’ No programme of 
Schubert’s works would be complete without some of his “ Lieder,” 
and of these were recordings by Gerhard Husch and _ Elisabeth 
Schumann, the latter singing the Litanei—surely one of Schubert's 
finest melodies. Of the works of Liszt, mention must be made of the 
Piano Sonata in B minor (Horowitz), and the Piano Concerto No. 2 in A 
major, and finally the vocal item Du bist wie eine Blume, sung by Emmy 
Bettendorf. 





MINIATURE HISTORIES No. || 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


April 1st, 1936, founded by Miss I. H. Matthews (Secretary, 
Hostess, and Lady High Everything Else !). 1938 will be unique 
in Society’s history, since a Chairman, Roy T. Budden, has been 
appointed to infuse fresh spirit. 

Season lasts six months, includes two general meetings, and a 
five-shilling subscription. Activities have included sponsoring 
recitals for two musician-members, extending invitations to 
“W.R.A.”, and Walter Yeomans (Decca), and organising 4 
lecture-recital by Frederic Jackson. 

Average attendance 13; average age well under thirty; and 





(naturally) over 75 per cent men ! 
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